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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 





(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American l’eace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility @nd necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 


a war-torn world 


That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 


That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which must needs be expressed in terms of international law. 
relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 


and safety’; and 


That these coucepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 
be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as “justice,” and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth.” 

‘Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanen: 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the Union of States, as well as the government of each member 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American l’eace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


1. To institute Conferences of Nations, tu meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
‘The Hague; and 

lo facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend aud 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

Il. To convoke, as svon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

111. To establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
mneet at short, regular, and stated periods: 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
inbors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint. 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary's office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council: 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee, or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council, in the performance of their 
respective duties, whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable, with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices. mediation, and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable, in their own 
disputes. and to urge their employment wherever feasible 
and practicable. in disputes between other nations. 


VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
ucter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them two 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
cummission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

1X. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
tu time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council: 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
io the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion. 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature. all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy ma) 
submit. by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
enestions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XTV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties. as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives: 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective: and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, where 
force has failed to compel in the past, the observance of 
those standards of honor, morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and amo.g individuals, bringing in their train 
law and order, through which, and through which alone. 
peace hetween nations may become practicable, attainable. 
and desirable. 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsthitty for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THIS SOCIETY 


HE 100,000 copies of this Society’s pamphlet con- 

taining the Articles of Confederation, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Constitution of the 
United States, distributed through the newspapers rep- 
resented by Frederick J. Haskin, are nearly exhausted. 
Another $1,000 is needed at once, if we are to continue 
to supply the demands for this pamphlet. 





NLY a half of the amount necessary to secure the 

$15,000, offered to the Society on condition that 
a similar amount be raised, is in sight. The time left 
for meeting the requirements of this offer is short. 





HE plan to raise a million-dollar endowment for 

the American Peace Society, referred to in our last 
number, is meeting with an encouraging response ; 
$25,000 are on hand. 





ur work demands more floor space. A committee 
O of the Society is studying a number of properties 
in Washington with the view of purchasing headquar- 
ters for our organization. 





HERE are other needs. The Society’s library is 

being carefully recataloged, but additional space 
for book-stacks is very much needed. The Apvocare 
oF Peace should be much more widely circulated. An 
immediate need is for a circulation manager; $3,000 
would meet this demand. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE 


Quite American in Principle 


Te Unirep Srates believe in the principle of an 
international court of justice, and they would be 
glad to adhere to such a tribunal, if only they were con- 
vinced that conditions warranted it. It ought not to be 
necessary to elaborate upon this; for, as a matter of fact, 
these United States have been making voluntary use of 
an international court since the free, sovereign, inde- 
pendent State of New York brought action against the 
free, sovereign, independent State of Connecticut ef al. 
in the Supreme Court of the United States in 1799. 
Since that first international case before this interna- 
tional tribunal, there have been some 107 international 
cases or aspects of cases submitted by one or more of our 
States to this international court. Our fathers granted 
to the Supreme Court of the United States jurisdiction 
in all cases in law and equity arising under treaties, af- 
fecting our representatives abroad, relating to admiralty 
and maritime disputes, involving controversies to which 
the United States shall be a party, controversies between 
two or more States, and the like. Because the Supreme 
Court of the United States has original jurisdiction in 
matters affecting States, it is an international tribunal. 
When it sits in cases affecting States, it concerns itself 
with the principles of international law. Because our 
States have been making use of this international court 
of justice since the adoption of our Constitution, and 
that increasingly, it is perfectly reasonable to expect 
these United States to accept unquestioningly the prin- 
ciple of a similar international court of justice with 
jurisdiction in issues rising between States anywhere 
and at any time. 

Because we of these United States have thus become 
familiar with the judicial settlement of disputes between 
States, because we have come to accept that method as 
a matter of course, our writers and statesmen have con- 
stantly advocated such a tribunal for the nations of the 
world. The American Peace Society has agitated for 
such a tribunal from its very beginnings, nearly a cen- 
tury ago. Mr. Ladd’s proposals for the establishment of 
such a court were carried to Europe not only in book 
and pamphlet, but by his faithful disciple, Elihu Burritt, 
during the 40’s and 50’s of the last century. The 
processes of this education, extending through the fol- 
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84 ADVOCATE 
lowing generation, ended in the establishment of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration under the terms of The 
Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, adopted at The Hague Conference in 
1899. Our American delegates, it will probably be 
agreed, took the leading part in the establishment of this 
It was upon the initiative of Presi- 
Since its 


arbitral tribunal. 
dent Roosevelt that it received its first case. 
creation it has functioned with no little 

Furthermore, and primarily upon American initiative, 
the second Hague Conference, meeting in 1907, accepted 
with practical unanimity the principle of an interna- 
tional court of justice, to function between nations sub- 
stantially as does our Supreme Court between States. 
Practically all of our leading statesmen from the days 
of Charles Sumner to the present have approved this 
principle, including such distinguished Secretaries of 
State as John Hay and Elihu Root; and Presidents such 
as McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson. Secretary 
Hughes has stated the facts succinctly and with his- 
torical accuracy in his letter to President Harding, 


distinction. 


which letter appears elsewhere in these columns. 
The principle of an international court of justice is 
thoroughly American. 


Essence of the Harding Proposal 


It is proposed by the Administration that the United 
States adhere to the protocol of December 16, 1920, and 
that we thereby adhere to the statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice organized by the League 
of Nations and now seated at The Hague. The Admin- 
istration proposes that we should not, however, adhere 
to the optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction. The 
Under its 
terms we should not become involved in any legal rela- 
We 
shall, however, sit in equality with the other States, 


proposal contains also other qualifications. 
tions or obligations with the League of Nations. 


members respectively of the Council and the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, when convened for the elec- 
tion of judges; we shall pay our share toward the ex- 
penses of the court; and we shall vote with the other 
States, “members respectively of the Council and the 
Assembly of the League of Nations,” on all proposals 
looking toward an amendment of the statute of the 
Permanent Court. Indeed, this last proposal goes fur- 
ther. It insists “that the statute for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice adjoined to the protocol 
shall not be amended without the consent of the United 


States.” 
Difficulties Facing This Proposal 


Since this is a concrete matter, which the American 
public must understand and settle, it is of importance to 
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ascertain at the outset and to remove as far as possible 
any difficulties which may be involved. Friends of the 
court must, like a general planning a battle, first “esti- 
mate the situation.” 

Evidently, there is a question of dignity involved 
here. Senator Johnson, just before sailing for Europe, 
was quoted as viewing the proposal as an undignified 
attempt to get us into the League of Nations by way of 
the back door. The Senator from California evidently 
looks upon the proposal as in some way a violation of 
the good taste of the nation. 
the President and the Secretary of State are quite con- 
vineed that we can accept the International Court not 
only without legal entanglements with the League of 
Nations, but without violation of any principle of good 
taste or national dignity. 

Senator Borah is arguing in substance that the pres- 
ent International Court of Justice is not an interna- 
tional court such as the United States can understand 
or accept. The Senator from Idaho takes his cue from 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which has com- 
pulsory jurisdiction in issues between States; that is to 
say, it has the right to hear a plaintiff State and to de- 
cide the ‘case, whether or not the defendant State ap- 
pears. In other words, when the Constitution provided 
that the power of the Supreme Court should be extended 
to controversies between two or more States, it granted 
to the court compulsory jurisdiction. This does net 
mean, we have to remind ourselves, that the Supreme 
Court has the power to coerce a State by force of arms; 
it simply means that the Supreme Court has the right to 
hear and to decide a case with or without the presence of 
the defendant State. The granting of this jurisdiction 
to our tribunal for the maintenance of peace between 
our States was an expression of the good sense as it was 
of the good faith of our founding fathers. 

Mr. Borah points out that the International Court of 
His argument runs 
on substantially as follows: The court differs from the 
Court of Arbitration established by the first Hague Con- 
ference in 1899 only in one respect: it has a permanent 
bench of judges. This court, made up of a permanent 
bench, is competent to sit, therefore, only in a case which 
both parties to the dispute agree to submit. No case 
can be brought before it except upon the consent of all 
parties concerned. Since nations, especially the big 
ones, prefer to submit their cases to a tribunal made up 
of arbiters of their own choosing, it seems reasonable to 
expect that the big States will prefer to submit their 
cases, not to the International Court of Justice, but to 
the older Court of Arbitration, as recently did the 
United States and Norway. Furthermore, the big States 
are more familiar with the arbitral tribunal, to which 


It is clear, however, that 


Justice has no such jurisdiction. 
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some eighteen international disputes have been sub- 
mitted since its beginning, nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. 

Every possible attempt has been made to convince us 
that the International Court of Justice is separate from 
the League of Nations; that it is quite independent. 
Mr. David Jayne Hill, who spends his summers fre- 
quently in Geneva, the home of the League, has said of 
the court, however, that “it is not a universal court, but 
the private court of the League.” While this statement 
is not as true as at the time it was written, of course the 
fact remains that the judges of the International Court 
of Justice are elected by the members of the Council 
and the Assembly of the League of Nations. Indeed, 
they receive their pay from the League of Nations. So 
far, practically all of the questions submitted to the 
court have been submitted by the League of Nations. 
These are facts which Mr. Borah feels called upon to 
explain to the American people. 

The answer to this argument will be found elsewhere 
in these columns and in the language of the Secretary 
of State. In his reply to the enquiries from the United 
States Senate, Mr. Hughes states with some fulness his 
reasons for not proposing that the International Court 
of Justice should have compulsory jurisdiction. 

Another difficult to which we friends of the court 
must attend is the charge that the Big Nations of Eu- 
rope responsible for its creation have not been altogether 
sincere. The reasons for this indictment need to be 
understood. In the original project drafted in the sum- 
mer of 1920 by the Advisory Committee of Jurists at 
The Hague, which committee included Elihu Root and 
James Brown Scott of America, it was provided in arti- 
cle 33: 

“When a dispute has arisen between States, and it 
has been found impossible to settle it by diplomatic 
means, and no agreement has been made to choose an- 
other jurisdiction, the party complaining may bring 
the case before the court. The court shall, first of all, 
decide whether the preceding conditions have been com- 
plied with ; if so, it shall hear and determine the dispute 
according to the terms and within the limits of the next 
article.” 

Article 34 reads: 

“Between States which are members of the League of 
Nations, the court shall have jurisdiction (and this 
without any special convention giving it jurisdiction) 
to hear and determine cases of a legal nature concerning: 

“(a) The interpretation of a treaty ; 

“(b) Any question of international law; 

“(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an international obligation ; 

“(d) The nature or extent of reparation to be made 
for the breach of an international obligation ; 


“(e) The interpretation of a sentence passed by the 
court. 
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“The court shall also take cognizance of all disputes 
of any kind which may be submitted to it by a general 
or particular convention between the parties. 
“In the event of a dispute as to whether a certain case 
comes within any of the categories above mentioned, the 
matter shall be settled by the decision of the court.” 


When these articles were laid before the League and 
adopted, December 13, 1920, they had been radically 
changed. 
revised project, Article 36. 


They were combined in what is called in the 
The significant words of 
this article are: “The jurisdiction of the court comprises 
all cases which the parties refer to it.” The whole arti- 
cle reads: 


“The jurisdiction of the court comprises all cases 
which the parties refer to it and all matters specially 
provided for in treaties and conventions in force. 

“The mémbers of the League of Nations and the 
States mentioned in the annex to the covenant may, 
either when signing or ratifying the protocol to which 
the present statute is adjoined, or at a later moment, 
declare that they recognize as compulsory ipso facto and 
without special agreement, in relation to any other 
member or State accepting the same obligation, the 
jurisdiction of the court in all or any of the classes of 
legal disputes concerning: 

“(a) The interpretation of a treaty; 

“(b) Any question of international law; 

“(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an international obligation ; 

“(d) The nature or extent of the reparation to be 
made for the breach of an international obligation. 

“The declaration referred to above may be made un- 
conditionally or on condition of reciprocity on the part 
of several or certain members or States, or for a certain 
time. 

“In the event of a dispute as to whether the court has 
jurisdiction, the matter shall be settled by the decision 
of the court.” 


Because of this change made by the League of Na- 
tions, largely upon the initiative of the Earl of Balfour, 
the Right Honorable Arthur James Balfour, and the 
Right Honorable Lord Robert Cecil, we may expect the 
argument to be made that the same Great Powers who 
at Paris in 1919 were perfectly willing to organize a 
League of Nations with power not only to control the 
foreign policy of States, but to coerce them, if need be, 
by economic pressure and force of arms; when con- 
fronted with the original project for an international 
court of justice backed only by a rule of right, and with 
the proposal that they themselves agree in advance to 
submit cases of a legal nature arising under a very lim- 
ited jurisdiction, when confronted with such a proposal 
the Great Powers of Europe have said No. Thus it has 
been said that the Big Powers at Paris contemplated a 
league for the coercion of the Little Powers, and in no 
sense as an agency for the coercion of themselves. The 


Large Powers appear to be willing that the small States 
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shall accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, but that for themselves they 
propose to do nothing of the sort. 

So far the States which have signed and ratified the 
optional clause, accepting the principle of compulsory 
jurisdiction, are: Austria, Brazil, Bulgaria, China, Den- 
mark, Finland, Haiti, Lithuania, Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay. The clause 
has been signed but not ratified by Costa Rica, Liberia, 
Luxemburg, Panama, and Salvador. Brazil, accepting 
this optional clause, has limited her acceptance to a 
period of five years, and has qualified her acceptance 
with the provision that compulsory jurisdiction be also 
accepted by not less than two of the Powers that are 
permanent members of the League Council. This test 
of the sincerity of the Big Powers does not seem to have 
been met. These Big Powers are willing to trust the 
court just as far as they are willing to trust the optional 
court of arbitration, existing since 1899, but no further. 
There are no classes of cases, however limited, which 
they will agree in advance to submit to the court. We 
shall be asked if it is not unfortunate that we friends 
of the court are confronted with a tribunal a bit dis- 
credited at the outset by its creators? Of course, the 
answer to all this charge of insincerity will be the ac- 
ceptance by the Large Powers of Europe of the optional 
clause, giving to the court compulsory jurisdiction at 
least within the limitations set forth in article 36 of 
the statute. 

The United States Will Join 

Our Administration is bent upon an American busi- 
ness; more, it is laboring in the interest of world peace 
based upon justice. The prime solution of the problem 
of war is to offer a better method for the settlement of 
The 


ages have proved the most practicable way to settle con- 


disputes as from time to time they may arise. 


troversies, not capable of settlement otherwise, to be by 
those due processes of law. which have made civilization 
possible. The United States of 
stand in the way of these processes. 
Because of our long successful experience with a real 
International Court of Justice, because of our faith in 
judicial settlement, and because of our century of edu- 
cation in that procedure, we shall find a way to over- 
come the difficulties facing the court that is to be. If 
we of the United States find the other Powers, large and 
small, ready for a genuine International Court of Jus- 
tice, with a jurisdiction that commands our approval, 
independent of any limited number of States, American 
public opinion will lead us to accept and to make use 
of such a beneficent organ for the settlement of jus- 


America will never 


ticiable disputes between nations. 
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NO TIME TO DESPAIR OF EUROPE 


HE MAN who professes to see hope in the European 

situation is a fearless soul; and yet there is hope 
in Europe. If France was persuaded to pay the in- 
demnity imposed upon her by Germany in 1871, then 
Germany may yet be persuaded to pay an indemnity 
satisfactory to France. Anyhow, it does not seem to ws 
that the French occupation of the Ruhr is the most 
serious trouble in Europe. The threatening danger in 
Europe is the spirit of resentment; not only in Germany, 
but throughout the lands “suffering unjustly because of 
the Treaty of Versailles.” 
central and southern Europe is a fact to be reckoned 


The reaction movement in 


with. This movement has been encouraged not only by 
the apparent success of the Fascisti in Italy, but by 
Ludendorff’s recent visit to Vienna; by conferences of 
military and Fascist leaders from Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, reported recently to have been held in various 
places, and by the apparent success of the Kemalists, 
which has greatly encouraged this spirit of reaction. 
There seems to be no doubt that the militarists and the 
Fascisti are working together. Ludendorff and his fol- 
lower, Colonel Bauer, and Stephan Friedrich, leader of 
the Hungarian Fascisti, are two of the chief manipu- 
lators in this business. 

And yet there are many competent men laboring at 
the business of lifting Europe out of her distress. The 
German Government is evidently considering with a 
more intelligent care the prospect of meeting her obliga- 
tions to France. Furthermore, we need not be sur- 
prised to learn soon of the perfecting of definite plans 
for a general European peace, including the limitation 
of armaments. In short, a general European peace con- 
ference, patterned somewhat after the Washington Con- 
ference, may be nearer realization than we suspect. 

Neither the brains nor the morals of Europe are ex- 
tinct. A copyrighted dispatch to the Baltimore Sun 
under date of March 16 announces that the Bavarian 
Government is pressing ahead with its plans to re-estab- 
lish a monarchy. This is probably the fact. But even 
this is not as ominous as some would have us believe. 
Jugoslavia, Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, Spain, not to mention Great Britain, 
have monarchies; Germany might be better off if she 
had one, too. In any event, it is difficult to conceive of 
her being in a worse predicament than under the present 
régime. What is wanted from Germany is sincerity that 
carries conviction. This is not an unreasonable demand. 
Intelligent men of Germany know it. The “formula” 
will yet be found, acceptable to France and to the rest 


of the world. 
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AS TO CERTAIN CRITICISMS OF 
FRANCE 


HE CRITICISMS of France persist. For Americans 
» pe get at the truth is difficult. There are certain 
charges, for example, and from reputable quarters, that 
the French system of taxation is inadequate and break- 
ing down. We have been able to ascertain, from official 
sources, some facts about these charges. 
SOME CHARGES 

It is charged that direct taxes in France are “scandal- 
ously low,” especially upon the peasants. ‘The answer 
to this charge is that the direct taxes are divided be- 
tween relatively a large number of the French people, 
each taxpayer carrying a very heavy load; but it is true 
that the peasants are favored. 

It is charged that the peasants, without exact in- 
formation of the financial conditions in France, are 
buying national bonds; and that were they informed of 
the facts, France would collapse financially forthwith. 
The answer to this is that the peasants have invested 
primarily in available lands, and that comparatively few 
of them have purchased the bonds. ‘The better class of 
the peasants have a clear idea of the state of French 
finances. But every one agrees that the French finan- 
cial situation is serious. The charge, however, in this 
connection, springs in part from a misconception of the 
situation. The peasant is himself a business man; but 
in estimating his responsibility it isn’t fair to count as 
revenue all that he gets from his sales. He, his wife, 
and his children if they work, are entitled to their 
wages on an eight-hour basis. If the man works eight 
hours, he should be credited with twelve to twenty 
francs; the woman from six to ten francs; the boy from 
three to six francs; and the girl from two to six francs. 
The fact, however, is that farmers work every day on 
an average from twelve to fourteen hours. All of this 
should be counted as salary and deducted from the 
revenue. ‘The peasant, it will be seen, therefore, is not 
favored as much as it is generally thought. 

It is charged that 50 per cent of French wealth comes 
from agriculture; that only one-tenth of the national 
revenue is raised from that source, and that in conse- 
quence, by various indirections, the merchants are evad- 
ing two-thirds of their taxes. The answer to this, as 
far as we have ascertained, is that the revenues from 
the soil represent in effect about 50 per cent of the 
total national revenue, and proportionately to their 
importance they contribute only in a small measure 
to the income from taxes. It is true that the ground- 
rent tax, which affects the proprietor, has been in- 
creased, but the tax upon the income of the farmer is 
based upon an estimated valuation which is very far 
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from the real income. It follows that the farmer is 
taxed little in comparison with his actual profits. 

The commercial men are obliged to submit an annual 
report. Because of the tax of trade licenses and the 
like, they are obliged to make numerous other declara 
tions. It is, therefore, difficult for them to escape the 
tax, and the number who evade is very small. In the 
large cities only the commercial brokers and middlemen, 
whose activities are not well defined, can possibly escape 
the tax, and that only on condition that the firms for 
which they labor fail to send in the returns on commis- 
sions and discounts. Aside from the farmers, the reall) 
privileged persons are those who practice professions, 
such as the law, medicine, art. Their revenues, being 
irregular, cannot be exactly defined. It is, therefore, 
necessary to rely simply upon their declarations. 

It is charged that the farmer pays but 90 franes upon 
the direct tax on, say, 30,000 franes, while the business 
man on the same amount of income pays 2,000 franes. 
The answer to this charge is that the business man pays 
upon an income of 30,000 frances, if he is an employee, 
1,500 franes; if he works for himself his tax is about 
2,400 francs. While the profits from agricultural activ- 
ity have never been exactly determined, it is possible to 
indicate the amount of the farmer’s tax corresponding 
to 30,000 francs income. One example will indicate ap- 
proximately the tax assessed against the farmer. In 
the case of a farmer who works a property of fifty acres 
made up of forty acres of cultivated land and ten acres 
of meadow, valued roughly at 60 francs an acre for the 
cultivated land and 100 frances an acre for the meadow, 
his annual income will be estimated as follows: 

Francs 
The 40 acres of cultivated land..... 40 x 60 francs = 2,400 
The 10 acres of meadow land... 2.x 10x 100 francs = 2,000 


es a aka acer a Nie wk etalen aims neo aa gia aes 4,400 


For this he will pay in taxes 99 frances. From this 
example it will appear that while the business man pays 
from 1,500 to 2,400 franes on an income of 30,000 
franes, the farmer for a similar income would pay only 
700 franes. ; 

But this requires some explanation. 

To ascertain the amount of income paid in France by 
the farmers, one must keep in mind the fact that the 
agricultural incomes bear three kinds of taxes: 

1. The special tax on the income arising from the 
ownership of the land. 

2. The special tax on the income arising from the 
actual operation of agriculture. 

3. The general income tax on the total income of 
every individual. 
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1. Special tax on the income arising from the ownership 


of the land: 


There is levied annually a tax of 10 per centum of the 
amount of the income arising from the ownership of 
the land. This income is deemed to be equal to the 
“rental value” of the land. The “rental” value of every 
part of the French territory is determined by a period- 
ical survey and valuation. 


2. Special tax on the income arising from the actual 
operation of agriculture: 

There is levied annually a tax of 6 per centum of the 
amount of the income arising from the actual operation 
of agriculture, which is in excess of 1,500 francs. How- 
ever, the rate upon the amount by which the income ex- 
ceeds 1,500 and does not exceed 4,000 francs is 3 per 
centum per annum. 

For taxation purposes the income arising from the 
actual operation of agriculture is deemed to be equal to 
the “rental value” of the land, multiplied by a coeffi- 
cient, which varies according to the nature of the culti- 
vation. ‘These coefficients are determined annually by 
a commission, which takes into account the relation ex- 
isting in fact at the time between the rental value of the 
different kinds of lands and the profits arising from the 
operation of same. 

According to the latest information, the coefficients 
are, for the time being, as follows: 


Nature of the land Coefficient 
I UB 0:60 55500) dneesuncseeeeaeuws 1 
Meadows, gardens, orchards, nursery gardens, etc....... 2 
Vineyards, kitchen-gardens.......... iuswevenwess emans 3 


3. General income tax on the tolal income of every indi- 
vidual : 

There is levied, annually, a progressive tax (the rate 
of which varies from 2 per centum to 50 per centum) of 
the amount of the total income of every individual which 
is in excess of 6,000 francs. 

In this particular case the question is to compute only 
the special tax on the income arising from the operation 
of agriculture. The farmer is supposed to manage an 
estate consisting of— 

(a) Forty acres of plowed land, the rental value of 
which is 60 francs an acre. 

(b) Ten acres of meadows, the rental value of which 
is 100 francs an acre, these rental values having been 
determined according to the facts by an official survey 
and valuation. 


Frances 

The income arising from the operation of the estate is 
deemed to be equal to the rental value of 40 acres of 
plowed land (viz, 40 x 60) multiplied by the coeffi- 
WEE Wd bcdendecesivaneses eT eee ee oP er ne eee 
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To the rental value of 10 acres of meadows (viz, 
10 x 100) multiplied by the coefficient 2........... 2,000 


ee Ns ks eae see esabsad sews 


On the income thus determined, the tax will be com- 
puted as follows: 
0 per cent of the amount by which the income does not 
exzeced france 1,500 (1500 = @)....ccccccccccccccces 0 


3 per cent of the amount by which the income exceeds 
franes 1,500 and does not exceed frances 4,000 (2,500 x 


NE eth iheladink eed smacdtniee dek ie nd is 15 

6 per cent of the amount by which the income exceeds 
co BS OS ree 24 
I i a eke alknbeecxnwenemaeneeeen ve 99 


Besides, the said farmer will have to pay the tax on 
the income arising from the ownership of the land, the 
general income tax, and a variety of indirect taxes. 

It is also charged that French foreign policy is based 
upon the probability of another war. The answer to 
this charge is that it is not true. France sees her worst 
fears realized and has decided to defend her rights to 
live and to eat. 

CERTAIN REALITIES 

The French are confronted with certain realities, 
Germany has refused to pay. France finds that Ger- 
many has enough gold to buy coal in England and else- 
where; to build ships, railroads, telephones, hospitals, 
schools; but no money with which to pay her debts. 
When France has needed money she has had to borrow, 
and that at disastrous rates of interest. She realizes 
that England is against her, that the United States have 
forsaken her, and that she is standing alone with tiny 
Belgium to keep watch on the east. She knows that 
Germany has been almost openly preparing for another 
war. ‘The French demand is perfectly clear. France 
wants peace, security, and what is owed to her. She 
purposes to have these things; if necessary, to fight for 
them. 

A LETTER 

A letter before us from a French authority near the 

Ruhr reads: 


“Our nation, which is an honest nation, always honor- 
ing her signature, has enough of the grim joke. France 
is supposed to pay her debts to those who were her 
friends. She will pay the debts; but she expects the 
debts due to her to be paid also. And why not? It is 
a stern fact that Germany is richer than France. 

“Moral support is all right; but we are morally strong 
enough to stand alone. When foreign peoples tell us 
they do not approve of our position they make us rather 
wild, because while they disapprove they pocket their 
neat profits just the same. ‘This is specially true of 
England. 

“We do not want war; we suffered far too much for 
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that; but we quite understand the German mind. We 
were the only ones who understood it in 1914. We seem 
to be the only ones who understand it now. Up to the 
present we have made the largest sacrifice ; and evidently 
in vain. Now we can go no further. We refuse to pay 
for another war, another invasion, more ruin and starva- 
tion, by accepting the false theories of other nations. 
We have been threatened by our late friends. ‘That 
ends it. We have lost faith in them. We know we are 
right. Events will prove it. Once more we are serving 
humanity. 

“This is what accounts for the Ruhr. On the whole, 
the occupation is calm. Very few of the ‘incidents’ re- 
ported are true. Half the press is printing nothing but 
willful and stupid lies. Our soldiers are quiet, peace- 
ful, and civilized creatures. They feed the kiddies and 
the women on their own rations, and ill-treat no one. 
There are no colored troops; the famous ‘tirailleurs 
Maracans’ come from Metz—true white boys—their 
general being a personal friend of mine, one of the 
greatest soldiers of Verdun. ‘This general is a small, 
gentle, quiet, reserved man, worshiped by all his men, 
called by them ‘le grand frére.’ Surely this is not the 
kind of a man to order cruelties or to let them take 
place. ‘True, there have been riots—a very few of 
them—but some, all the same. Some of them happened 
for trivial reasons, but the greater number were pre- 
arranged by the Germans, so as to enable them to build 
up false accusations. Our men have strict orders to be 
patient, and they realize the necessity of it, quite apart 
from the natural kindliness of our French young men. 

“From the point of view of economics, we are very 
anxious. Counting on the assurances of our allies, we 
did not stock up with coal, and we are suffering from 
the lack of it. Now we have to send men and material 
when we are short of both, because Germany has taken 
away our means of transportation, and because of those 
one-and-one-half million boys who have been killed.” 


THE PROBABLE RESULT 

France has difficulty in keeping her case before the 
world. She is handicapped by the enormity of the task 
she is undertaking. She has little time for explana- 
tions, and certainly less kidney for apologies. But 
France, in our judgment, knows her own mind. 

Furthermore, there are evidences that she is getting 
results. A conference of the French and the Belgian 
premiers March 12 has led the world to believe that the 
invaders of the Ruhr will retire by stages, as did the 
Germans after the Franco-Prussian War in 1870. Once 
more it is clear that neither the French nor the Bel- 
gians contemplate any permanent occupation. Results 
achieved, they will retire. 

News dispatches and common sense warrant the con- 
clusion that Germany will decide to meet the French 
demands. No doubt conversations are being held be- 
tween German and French representatives looking to 
this end. Indeed, a special cable to the New York 
World, dated Berlin, March 13, announces that the 





fifty billion gold marks agreed upon by the Allies at 
Paris may yet be agreed to under the pledge of the 
German Industrial Association as well as of the govern 
ment. Whether or not this be the precise proposal, it is 
an indication that efforts are being made to bring about 
a meeting of minds. While Germany has undoubtedly 
banked upon British support, even this serious complica- 
tion may be overcome. It is further reported that there 
is no little talk of an alliance between France, Belgium, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Lithuania. 
While such an alliance may serve the temporary pur- 
pose of satisfying the French in evacuating the Ruhr, 
British, Italian, and Russian interests, to say nothing 
of the Balkans, remain hanging in the air. It does 
not seem possible, however, that England will present 
other than diplomatic obstacles to this effort; while 
Russia, still impotent and alone, is but a negligible fac- 
tor. The important point is that the French and Bel- 
gian effort in the Ruhr does not now seem to be the 
hideous crime described and advertised so widely by the 
enemies of France. 





CONFEDERATION INTERNATIONALE 
DES ETUDIANTS 


NTEREST among the students of universities in inter- 
I national affairs will not down. Before the war this 
interest manifested itself in some thirty American col- 
leges by the organization of “Cosmopolitan clubs,” be- 
ginning in the University of Wisconsin. At that time 
Cornell University boasted upward of 200 members, not 
to mention a Cosmopolitan club-house. The member- 
ship in these Cosmopolitan clubs consisted of about one- 
third American students, the rest being students from 
foreign lands. There were some 2,500 members of 
these clubs throughout the American colleges. Regular 
meetings were held and a monthly magazine was pub- 
lished. 

The background of the movement leads back to an in- 
ternational conference held in Paris in the month of 
August, 1889; but it was not until 1898 that the Presi- 
dent of Turin University issued his appeal to the 
students of the world to free themselves from “the in- 
coherencies of principles which drag us fatally into 
struggles, wars, and ruin”; for, he said, “Our hearts 
are and must be brothers: Corda Fratres.” This was 
the beginning of the Federation Internationale des 
Etudiants. The eighth international congress of this 
organization was held in America in 1913, students from 
thirty different countries being in attendance. At the 
beginning of the war plans were laid for holding the 
ninth international conference in 1915 at Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 
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It is with no surprise that we find this natural ex- 
pression of youth reappearing, this time in the form of 
the Confederation Internationale des Etudiants. This 
organization had a council meeting at The Hague in 
January. Men and women students representing twelve 
nations were in attendance. 

We are told that this new organization began in 1919 
at the University of Strasburg, not for the purpose of 
discussing religious or politcal questions; but for the 
purpose of promoting social, intellectual, and other rela- 
tions among the students of all countries. Efforts are 
being made to bring about a greater interchange of 
students, particularly during vacation. Mr. L. Mar- 
quard, writing in the New York Evening Post for Feb- 
ruary 27, 1923, is our authority for the information that 
last year a party of Belgian students visited Czecho- 
slovakia, and at the same time an equivalent party of 
Czechs went to Belgium, each party practically exchang- 
ing families for the time and being entertained by the 
organizations of students in the respective countries. 
The same was done between England and Hungary. 
Again, agricultural tours were organized by the Danes 
for a party of English and Welsh students, which tours 
were conducted with the co-operation of the government. 

We understand that interchange of correspondence 
is being promoted, and that annual council meetings 
and triennial congresses are to be held. It is an inter- 
esting fact that the students gathered at The Hague, 
after much discussion, unanimously decided to extend 
membership to the students of German universities. 
The next council meeting is to be held in Oxford in 
1924. 

One is led to wonder why interest in international 
affairs is so much more alive among the students of 
universities abroad than among students of our uni- 
versities in America. We suspect it is due, at least in 
part, to the economic stress, the more difficulties in the 
way of enjoyment, and the ever-present evidences of the 
destructions of war in Europe. 





RUSSIAN COMMUNISTS DECLARE WAR 
ON HEAVEN 


ussta having been reduced to ruin and the rest 
R of the world having refused to follow the lead of 
Lenin’s Communist crew, the present masters of Russia 
have now turned their attention to a new line of en- 
deavor. War has been officially declared on Heaven, 
and the gods of all the religions that are professed in 
the world have been served with official notice of the 
opening of hostilities. 
This startling bit of information has come to us 
through the columns of a new magazine, which began its 
publication in Moscow on January 4. This unique 
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periodical is called, in Russian, Bezbozhnik, which 
means “Godless Man.” It is published by the Moscow 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party, and is ex- 
ceedingly lurid in appearance—entirely in keeping with 
its contents. 

The cover bears a drawing in colors representing the 
caricatured conventional images of the gods of all the 
principal religions in the world, enthroned on banks of 
fleecy clouds. A ladder reaches from a forest of smok- 
ing factory stacks beneath the clouds, while over to one 
side of the group of factories lie the ruins of churches of 
all denominations. A workman in a bright red shirt is 
seen climbing the ladder. In his hand is a huge sledge- 
hammer, while over the picture is the following inscrip- 
tion: “We have settled with the kings of the earth; now 
comes the turn of the kings of Heaven.” 

This first number of the new official organ of the 
Russian Communists opens with an article by Nicholas 
Bukharim, one of the best-known of the Communist 
leaders. The article is entitled “On to a Struggle 
against the International Gods!” We are giving the 
following translations from this article, as typical of the 
views which the Communists are now attempting to in- 
culeate among the Russian people by means of their new 
publication : 


“The Russian proletariat has knocked off the crown 
of the Russian ‘T'sar—and not only the crown, but the 
head, as well. The German proletariat has knocked off 
Wilhelm’s crown, but his head, unfortunately, still re- 
mains, including even his mustaches. The Austrian 
workmen did the same thing to their king, but did not 
have time to get at the head, for the king died of fright 
anyway. Still more recently the Greeks followed the 
example. In short, it is a risky business nowadays to 
wear this particular ornament. 

“But the situation in Heaven is quite different. ‘The 
international gods, like the international imperialists, 
are still strongly entrenched. Is it not time, comrades, 
to put an end to them? Have they not done us enough 
harm, these parasites ? 

“And why should we honor them and provide for 
them? All their deeds are pernicious. During the 
war they came close to murdering all the workmen in 
the world; their agents—the clergymen, the priests, the 
rabbis—gave their blessing for the war. And still more 
recently they sent famine on us. If we had not knocked 
the famine down ourselves, it would have been a sorry 
time for us. 

“This cannot continue. It is time to reach out for 
the heavenly crowns and get at things there. 

“We have to begin with anti-religious proclamations. 
Every great revolution begins with proclamations. Our 
press must begin a struggle against the gods. Russians, 
Negroes, Jews, Japanese, Chinese, write your complaints 
against your gods! The battle must begin and be fought 
with a united proletarian front.” 
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This is the tenor of the whole paper. It is blasphemy 
raised to the nth degree. Every picture and every line 
of the text is intended to besmirch or ridicule all the 
things that religious men all over the earth hold sacred. 

No more telling manifestation of the utter moral de- 
pravity and decomposition of the Russian Communists 
than this scurrilous sheet has ever come out of that 
stricken land. 





JUDGING UPON THE EVIDENCE 


HE BREAKDOWN at Lausanne was due, at least in 
¢ eo to the fact that two civilizations with diver- 
gent ideals and languages were unable to understand 
each other. Our Western World will not know the 
Mussulman until we first know the Koran. Lausanne 
revealed the Mussulman to be sincere. It revealed him 
also as knowning his Koran and as determined to act on 
it. Before passing judgment, therefore, upon the Turk 
at Lausanne, we must study the problem with a judicial 
concern for the evidence. 

It is clear that our Christian statesmen and mis- 
sionaries do not seem fully to realize the position which 
our Christian civilization must hold in the minds of the 
Orient. We shall have to be told repeatedly that the 
Orient has seen the Christian nations always at war 
with each other. Missionaries attempting to teach the 
Christ to the East are, therefore, not convincing. It 
ought not to be difficult for us to put ourselves in the 
place of the Mussulman, at least enough to grasp that 
thought. 

American insularity is depressing. It keeps us out 
of fruitless entanglements in Europe, but it depresses 
just the same. The forbidding thing in our American 
aloofness is the ignorance in it, the absence of evidence. 

Our willingness to condemn without qualification, 
and that without any adequate sense of the evidence, is 
unworthy. Many among us are quick to condemn the 
Turk without qualification. And yet a former dean of 
Robert College, who lived among the Turks for over 
fifty years, left the American Foreign Mission Board 
rather than to obey orders to proselyte the Turks to 
Christianity. This man, the Rev. Charles Addeson, 
son-in-law of the founder of educational missions in 
the Ottoman Empire, says that he knows of no people 
in all the world, without exception, not even our own, 
that, when taken all in all, are so charming; and as far 
as natural abilities are concerned, they are quite the 
equal of any. He adds: 


“T feel, however, that they are undeveloped ; that they 
have the charm of primitive races, like as they were 
when they first came down from the wilds of the in- 
terior of Asia; and like the Chinese, for instance, they 
have the charm of children. Their ambition is to be 
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rulers and conquerors, as they were in their prime. 
They care little for the modern development in the 
arts, practical industrial science; but if left to them- 
selves to govern themselves, as other nations do, they 
will make one of the finest people on the face of the 
earth. But I would not put Christian races under 
them. Let them drive out Greeks and Armenians, if 
you please, and be alone. They will then go through 
the proper course of evolution, as we all have done.” 


Sir William Ramsay, perhaps England’s best author- 
ity on the Turkish question, was long disturbed because 
of Winston Churchill’s policy in Mesopotamia. He is 
pleased that Mr. Churchill is no longer in Parliament, 
and believes that if the intention of the people of 
Britain is carried into effect England will very soon be 
out of Mesopotamia. He expresses the view that Eng- 
land did not fight in order that a group of millionaire 
oil-promoters may gain more millions. He is gratified 
to find that the activities of the Turkish Petroleum 
Company are meeting with strong disapproval in Eng 
land. Bonar Law has recently said that he wishes 
“that we had never gone into Mesopotamia.” Sir 
William Ramsay agrees with this and adds his deep 
concern because of the lack of our Western intelligence 
to meet the present situation. He says, “It needs 
knowledge to do good in this world.” 

There is another group among us who condemn 
Armenia wholesale, in spite of the fact that the Arme- 
nians could have saved themselves at any time during 
their long tragic history by becoming Mussulmen, which 
alternative they have thus far heroically refused to 
accept. Others among us condemn the Greeks, forget- 
ting the proud history of that race, the romance of 
Byzantium, which throughout the Dark Ages kept 
enough of the ancient civilization alive to make possible 
the Renaissance. 

It is possible that fighting will be resumed soon be- 
tween the Greeks and the Turks. It is reported that 
the Turks are recruiting soldiers west of the Bosporus 
and throughout Anatolia, and that the Greeks are 
calling fresh forces to arms because of the threats in 
Thrace. The draft treaty submitted to the Allied High 
Commissioners by Adnan Bey, the Kemalist representa- 
tive at Constantinople, calls for an indemnity from 
Greece as compensation for Karagatch, retained by the 
Greeks. There are other aspects of the counter-pro- 
posals obnoxious to the Hellenic statesmen. The Turk- 
ish negotiators, it is reported, propose that the principle 
of reciprocity should be applied to all questions of 
capitulations. This is but one of the aspects in the 
many and complicated details of evidence. Should the 
boundary between Greece and Turkey be the river-bed 
or the eastern bank of the Maritza? Should the Turks 
have sovereignty over the island of Castellorizo, which 
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important island is near to the coast of Asia Minor, 
but occupied by the Italians? What disposition must 
be made of Turkish debts incurred by the previous 
Ottoman Government? Upon what basis can the 
questions of reparations raised by Greece be justly 
answered? How far should the British fleet and army, 
American financial assistance, allied control of Galli- 
poli and the sea of Marmora, be considered as legitimate 
factors in the solution of the problems in the Near East? 

Our own view is that, since we of America are so unin- 
formed about this whole situation, our duty is grace- 
fully to mind our own business. There is but one 
conceivable situation which might arise calling for 
American action. That would be in case we were asked 
by all parties in dispute to serve in the capacity of 
referee. It does not seem probable that such a situa- 
tion may arise. 





ayarD Dopee—direct descendant of David Low 

Dodge, founder, in 1815, of the first Peace Society, 
in whose house the American Peace Society was organ- 
ized in 1828--sailed from America, February 24, for 
Beirut, Syria, to assume his duties as president of the 
American University in that city. President Dodge is 
faced with an opportunity to promote international 
understanding of a most needed kind. No one will 
doubt his appreciation of the responsibilities involved. 
The university, in spite of the upheavals in Asia Minor, 
maintains its student body of some fifteen faiths drawn 
from twenty-two nationalities of four continents, 
Christians and non-Christians being about equally 
represented. We understand that Dr. Dodge plans to 
remain in France, familiarizing himself with French 
administration and language, before going on to his 
inauguration, which is to take place in June. There is 
one fact to which the ApvocaTEe or Peace, because of 
the history, will be pardoned for calling special atten- 
tion. It is not that he is a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity and of the Union Theological Seminary; not 
that he has been secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at the 
University of Beirut for a decade; it is rather to the 
fact that this young man’s picture now before us bears 
an unusually striking resemblance to his ancestor whose 
portrait is now above us on the wall. 





HE UNITED States Supreme Court has ruled that 

decisions by the Railroad Labor Board must depend 
upon public opinion for enforcement. The decision is, 
of course, strictly in line with our American theory of 
government. As there can be no abiding peace between 
States based upon the principle of coercion, so between 
labor and capital. 
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N IMPORTANT cause of international irritations since 
the United States raised the charge for viséing 
passports from $2.00 to $10.00 has been not only the 
continuance but the extension of this unreasonable 
charge. It will be a relief to travelers generally to 
know that Senate bill 4609 was, under date of February 
27, passed by the Senate. The bill reads: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, in the cases of aliens desiring to visit the 
United States temporarily for a period not to exceed one 
year, for business or pleasure, to reduce the passport visé 
fees to an amount not less than $2, including the application 
fee: Provided, That similar provisions are made by the 
governments of the countries from which such aliens come 
in favor of American nationals desiring to visit such coun- 
tries temporarily under similar conditions. 





HE INTERNATIONAL Peace Bureau, with headquar- 

ters at Berne, Switzerland, is considering the ad- 
visability of omitting the International Peace Congress 
held annually under its auspices, and of calling a gen- 
eral conference of delegates from the various peace 
organizations of the world in its stead. Judging by 
the two international conferences held since the war, 
the expenses involved, the unwillingness of the thought- 
ful and competent leaders to attend, it would appear 
that a conference of delegates is preferable. 





SIDDHATTHA GOTAMA*‘ 
Buddha, the Enlightened One 
By ALEMBERT DECALLIVE 


eve WORLD peace movement, by which we mean the 
social effort to reduce if not to eliminate interna- 
tional wars, is an ideal historically associated with the 


names of the major men of all times. Dante, of early 
fourteenth-century Italy, Erasmus, of early sixteenth- 
century Netherlands, call to mind the “De Monarchia,” 
the “Praise of Folly” and the “Complaint of Peace.” 
Emeric Crucé, Hugo Grotius, Due de Sully, William 
Penn, are the outstanding figures among the peace ex- 
pressions of the seventeenth century. The eighteenth 
century means to the canonical peace-worker, Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Jeremy Bentham, 
and Immanuel Kant. Every President of the United 


* The Buddha literature is very extensive. The following writ- 
ings are suggestive: A Buddhist Catechism, Subhadra Bhikshu; 
Great Religions of the World, T. W. Rhys Davids; Ten Great Re- 
ligions, Chapter IV, Book I, James Freeman Clark; Sacred Books 
of the East, Max Miiller; The Light of Asia, Sir Edwin Arnold; 
The Life of Buddha, Tibetan Records translated by Rockhill; Four 
Great Religions, pp. 91-137, Annie Besant; My Pilgrimage to the 
Wisemen of the East, Moncure D. Conway; Kim, Rudyard Kippling; 
The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha, etc., Charles Francis Aiken; 
Interpreting India to the West, Irving Babbitt, The Nation, vol. 
105, p. 424. For a full list of references see “Buddha” and 
“Buddhism,” Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh edition, articles by 
T. W. Rhys Davids. 
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States at one time or another lifted his voice in behalf 
of world peace. Thus the aspiration for the peaceable 
settlement of disputes between nations is associated 
widely with the real leaders of men. 

For some reason, in the writings devoted to the pro- 
motion of the cause of international peace there is little 
reference to the contributions of such men as Gotama, 
Socrates, Charlemagne, Francis of Assisi, Bruno, 
Leonardo, Goethe, Darwin, Lincoln, Emerson. No one 
should attempt to belittle the work of the men whose 
names are familiarly associated with projects for the 
abolition of war; but among world leaders such as these 
others there has also been a lasting service to the cause 
of international peace. The world may profitably dwell 
upon that service. 


THIS PAPER 


In this paper, attention is called to some of the char- 
acteristics of Siddhattha Gotama—Buddha, the En- 
lightened One. There are qualities in this man, admir- 
able, enduring qualities, qualities at the heart of any 
enduring peace between men or States. 

The aim here is not to write history, to contribute 
to the literature of criticism, to add to scientific or 
philosophical knowledge, surely not to discuss religion. 
The purpose is to review, as best we may in a brief 
space, a few of the mental and moral realities of a great 
person who has a message for all who labor for peace 
between nations. If we can understand something of 
the Buddha, we can understand a wide range of realities 
at the center of any desirable or attainable international 

eace. 

' It is difficult to be exact in matters of dates and 
specific events in the life of any man, especially of one 
who lived before our Christian era; but exactitude in 
these matters is not of prime importance. The thoughts 
discoverable in the mind of this man of ancient India 
have been the thoughts of millions throughout the ages. 
What men have thought of the Buddha are the things 
that matter. History knows that this man lived some 
five or six centuries before Christ; but the Buddha is 
what men have made him. We do not know when 
Zoroaster lived, whether it was six hundred or six thou- 
sand years before Christ; but around his name his fol- 
lowers developed a creed which for practical purposes 
has given to us the real Zoroaster—teacher of a one god, 
of cleanliness in body and soul, of respect for women, 
of righteousness in all things, an inspirer of a virile 
people—that is Zoroaster. The same thing is true of 
Confucius. Whatever the details of this man’s actual 
life, when millions interpret his teachings to mean 
obeisance to the past, an aristocracy of scholars, a con- 
tinuity of history, ethical behavior, filial obligation, 
ritualism—that is Confucius. Thus the great men of 
the world, world leaders, are built. By accepting this, 
and thus only, can we begin to acquaint ourselves with 
the real Buddha. 


REALITY OF BACKGROUND 


There is a fathomless reality in the Hindu back- 
ground of the Buddha. In spite of our modern age 
of criticism and scientific investigation, the human 
spirit has something in it which only authority, freed of 
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dates and origins, can satisfy. Ancient India is a fact 
of the human heart as well as of history and geography. 
It is not an accident that Hinduism, dating from before 
the dawn of history to now, can boast its millions of 
worshipers. It is because of no accident that Asia is 
the cradle of leading religions, Brahmanism dominating 
throughout history, Zoroastrianism, Sikhism, Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism, Judaism followed by Christianity, 
Mohammedanism. It was a real thing from the begin- 
ning, from the very childhood of the race, this will to 
understand the visible forces of nature, and still is. It 
was a natural thing to think of gods with human attri- 
butes directing these visible, apparently warring ener- 
gies of the world, and still is. Hindu history begins 
with a struggle between the Aryan Sanskrit and the na- 
tive, ending in an Aryan victory. The beginnings of a 
lyric faith are found back there in those earliest strug- 
gles on the Indus, before the conquerors had reached 
the Ganges. Hymns, rituals, and Upanishads or phil- 
osophical inquiries are found in the Vedic hymns, many 
of which sound the deepest yearnings, as this from the 
Rigveda: 
“Let one not yet, O Varuna,** enter into the house of glory. 

Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy. 
If I go along trembling like a cloud driven by wind, 

Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy. 
Through want of strength, thou Strong One, have I gone to 

the wrong shore. 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy.” 


Thus they evoked the guardians of their world, Indra 
of the thunders, Veruna of the sky, Agni of the fire, 
and the rest, all giving expression to a perfect sin- 
cerity. Out of this background, history observes men 
striving to discover their origin and the beginnings of 
things. They interpret with no little poetic feeling the 
birth of the sun, of the stars, of time, of males and 
females, of castes, of law, of kings, of faiths. They have 
their trinity, a Creator—Brahma; a Preserver—Vishnu : 
a Destroyer—Siva. In our modern day we of the west- 
ern world have little sympathy with their pantheism, 
their fatalism, their idolatry, their degradation of 
woman, their caste arrogance, their lack of national 
unity and initiative, their slavery to a priestly tyranny; 
but in that ancient Hinduism we discover a tolerance 
and a liberality toward other views, an appreciation of 
the sanctity of human life, a patience and a submission 
which lives today wherever there is joy in meditation, 
reverence for the sacred, prayer, penance, and sacrifice. 
Out of such a background, no little of which was very 
real, came the Buddha. 


REALITY IN THE EARLY DAYS 


The birth and earliest days of the Buddha have been 
variously described. It seems to be established that his 
father was a man of wealth and influence; his mother 
was Maha Maya. We know of his birth beneath a satin- 
tree in the garden of Lumbini, beside a river, and at 
the foot of the world’s loftiest mountains. His last 
name is Gotama, his first Siddhattha. His youth is 
lived in opulence. He is married at the age of nineteen. 
These are facts. 


** Originally god of the heavens; later of the ocean. 
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But there is a deeper poetry in the setting. He is a 
prince. His birth is followed by great joy, rich gifts, 
and a festival. We are told of shaking hills, lulling of 
waves, of a strange fresh wind. It is said that the child 
took seven steps to the north, saying, “This is my last 
birth. I am the greatest of beings.” The blind are 
made to see, the deaf to hear, the dumb to speak, the 
lame to walk, and the birds to listen, because he is born. 
He is taught scriptures and numbers; but without 
books he knows all; more, he is reverent, gentle, 
princely, modest, deferent, tender, fearless. There is 
nothing more real in the past, in the present, in the 
future, than this adoration of the world for a child. 

Shortly we are led to see him a youth of great comli- 
ness. Reality in the life of the lad is a palpable thing. 
True to the spirit of youth in all ages, he fares forth 
that he may look upon the beauties of his world; and, 
like the youth of all times, he is puzzled at finding 
thorns upon the rose of life. This is the beginning of 
his meditative mien. The splendor of environment does 
not satisfy. The peasant sweats for his wage. Life 
lives upon death. There is a continuous strife and mur- 
der. The Devas may come and sing songs of praise, 
the shadows of trees protect, but the unanswered ques- 
tions intrude themselves. 

The youth marries. He has a son. He lives amid 
palatial splendors. Granted every luxury, the satiety of 
it ail grows upon him. Pleasures bring neither happi- 
ness nor contentment. He looks upon the infirmities of 
age, upon disease, upon penury, upon death, and he 
longs to find if possible the cause of misery, of the 
pains of life and how to end them. He sees in life no 
abiding reality. He is a fine lad without employment. 

Like many another honest seeker after the truth, he 
makes the great renunciation. He puts behind him 
throne, power, riches, family, and he journeys forth 
in the night—his eyes upon the stars, his lips 


“Close set with purpose of prodigious love.” 


Tempted to pursue mastery of the world, power and 
splendor, he’ begins the mystic process of casting away 
his world to the end that he may save it. This youth 
voices an echo in every seeking soul. With the unknown 
author of Ecclesiastes, of the thirty-ninth Psalm, with 
many a questioner he feels the vanity of life. Longing 
for the calm of the cloister, he becomes a mendicant. 
Giving up everything, his renunciation is complete. He 
accepts for a time the asceticism of the Brahmins, it is 
said for six years. Under the tree of knowledge he finds 
Nirvana. With his renunciation his youth may be said 
to have ended. Overcoming the temptations familiar 
to virile men everywhere, he becomes the Buddha, the 
Enlightened One. 


REALITY OF HIS MANHOOD 


We are told of the fine presence of this man, of the 
deep resonance of his voice, of the perfect sincerity in 
him. Because of these qualities, because of his love and 
pity, because of his discovery of the ambrosia of truth, 
he wins followers from among those next to him until 
finally he wins the king. He leads men to accept him 
through the expulsive power of the new affections for 
the things he lives and. teaches. This positive person- 
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ality achieves the spiritual victory for which all men 
seek. 


“THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD” 


Preaching his first sermon, his Sermon on the Mount, 
to his disciples, he continued for some forty-five years to 
preach his doctrine, traveling hither and yon through 
the valley of the Ganges from his headquarters in 
Benares. As a result of his labors there was a remark- 
able missionary activity, carrying the doctrine through- 
out India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam. At eighty years 
of age he died, his last words to his disciples being: 
“Behold now, brethren, this is my exhortation to you. 
Decay is inherent in all component things. Work out, 
therefore, your emancipation with diligence.” 


REALITY OF THE DOCTRINE 


The message of the Buddha was of sorrow and of the 
release from sorrow. His four basic doctrines were: 
that the conditions of existence are the conditions of 
suffering; that the cause of suffering is desire, lust, the 
will to live; that in proportion as we suppress this de- 
sire, we suppress the pain; that the cessation of sorrow 
can be attained only by way of the “Noble Eightfold 
Path”: Right views, truth; Right aspirations, service, 
justice; Right speech, kindness and sincerity; Right 
conduct, benevolence; Right living, Golden Rule; Right 
effort, application; Right thinking, modesty; Right 
meditation, intelligent rapture, wisdom. 

The Buddha discovered that one never finds release 
from sorrow by seeking worldly, pagan satisfactions on 
the one hand, or by ascetic lacerations of the flesh on 
the other. Freedom, wisdom, perfection, soul-serenity, 
Nirvana, lie between these two extremes. 

The Buddha did not claim that his doctrine is simple 
or easy to understand ; rather, he insisted that it is “in- 
telligible only to the wise.” He directed his energy to 
the inner, not the outer, world. He conceived that the 
divine in us is the spirit that says no, that “inner check” 
which so impressed Emerson. Perhaps the fundamental 
distinction between the teachings of Buddha and of the 
Occidental thinkers is a distinction between the principle 
of expansion and the principle of concentration. Ae- 
cording to Buddha, the thinking man has joys aplenty. 
If it may be said that the Occident lives in terms of 
quantitative or outward increment, it must be said that 
ancient India as interpreted by the Buddha meant in- 
crement of a qualitative or inward kind. If the West 
is centrifugal, the East is centripetal. The difference 
is a difference between an outward and an inward 
striving. 

The Buddha claimed no divine revelation for his 
writings. He practiced no miracles. He held that per- 
petual change is evil, but that there is something per- 
manent. We call this Nirvana. 

By Nirvana—“dying out”—the Buddha meant some- 
thing other than extinction; he meant “escape from 
the flux.” He meant what we mean when we say salva- 
tion; a condition of the mind and spirit where strife, 
passion, desire, covetousness, fear, ill-will, pain, become 
extinct. He meant a perfect inner peace. 

To attain Nirvana one must know the truth. Its 
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achievement depends upon our wills, upon the moral 
order within us. We enjoy and suffer only what we de- 
serve. “Every evil and every good deed bears its fruit 
of necessity.” Thus every man is responsible for him- 
He cannot escape this responsibility by trying to 
place it upon society. Even governments cannot grow 
our wings for us. Only the self can save itself. ‘The 
Buddha teaches that we must therefore cherish this 
controlling, permanent self; but on a plain above selfish- 
ness. 

If these be the affirmative qualities of the teachings 
of the Buddha, there are negative aspects of our natures 
that have to be overcome by the virtues which oppose 
them. These are commonly referred to as the Ten 
Bonds, the Four Intoxications, and the Five Hindrances, 
numbered because in those pre-printing-press times they 
were thus more easily remembered. 

The Ten Bonds are (1) misconceptions of the soul, 
(2) skepticism, (3) dependence on ceremonies, (4) 
sensuality, (5) ill-will, (6) greed for earthly life, (7) 
hunger for a life in heaven, (8) pride, (9) egotism, 
(10) ignorance. 

The Four Intoxications are the mental errors due to 
(1) bodily passions, (2) becoming, (3) delusion, (4) 
ignorance. 

The Five Hindrances are (1) hunger for worldly ad- 
vantage, (2) corruption due to the wish to injure, (3) 
mental indolence, (4) irritability and anxiety, (5) 
instability of mind. 

Thus Buddhism in its ancient and purest form meant 
to know the Four Doctrines, to walk the Eightfold Path, 
to break the Ten Bonds, to overcome the Four Intoxi- 
cations, and to destroy the Five Hindrances. Thus and 
thus only does one reach unto emancipaton, “the state 
of him who is worthy,” unto Nirvana here or hereafter. 

When we think of the values of such traits of human 
character as pity and sincerity, we must include the 
Buddha. It was he who condemned slavery and polyg- 
amy, who enthroned womanhood as the equal of man- 
hood, who set himself against formalism, theorists, and 
“views,” and this half a millennium before our Chris- 
tian era. He put his trust in causes immediate and 
practical, capable of execution. His doctrine forbade 
bloodshed. His calmness, fearlessness, compassionate- 
ness, chastity, simplicity, nobility, winsomeness, reap- 
peared at a later time in Francis, sweet saint of Umbria. 

For Buddha, life is no mere never-ending whirl on 
the wheel of change, a passive thing. His early fol- 
lowers were enthusiastic and exuberant; not emotional, 
but exalted. They were taught that the most subtle 
and deadly sin is moral indolence, passivity. The doc- 
trine of the Buddha is often summarized as the doctrine 
of strenuousness and vigilance, including the energy of 
restraint and control. ‘To think of the Buddha is to 
be reminded that if there be an élan vital, there is also 
a frein vital. There is in his teachings an optimism 
especially as to life on its qualitative side. Buddha was 
no Stoic. 

He followed the chain of evil link by link, as did 
Plato, back to ignorance. It is our ignorance that leads 
us to desire the transient, such as the “three deadly 
sins,” sensuality, ill-will, and delusion. 

All followers of the doctrine—Upasakos—must accept 


self. 
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the Five Vows—not to kill or injure any living being; 
not to steal; not to commit adultery; not to deceive or 
siander ; not to indulge in intoxicating means of enjoy- 
ment. Family and citizen relationships were analyzed 
with no little wisdom. The True Disciples of the 
Buddha—Bhikshus—must accept five other and more 
rigorous vows—not to take food after the noonday meal ; 
not to dance or to engage in other worldly and distract- 
ing pleasures; to avoid ornaments or anything that 
leads to vanity; to abandon the use of luxurious beds; 
to dwell in voluntary poverty. These ten vows of the 
brotherhood aimed not at renunciation as an end in 
itself, but at deliverance. 

One became a Buddhist not by belonging to a class, 
not by a ceremony, not by birth, but by voluntary de- 
cision, by living according to the teachings of the 
Buddha, by losing one’s self in something greater than 
one’s self. Founded in reason, freed of deceptions and 
persecution, Byddha pointed out the way of escape from 
the sad unrealities in the transmigration theories of the 
Brahmins. The teachings of the Buddha mean plain 
living and high thinking, politeness, respect for all men, 
charity, including hospitals for persons and animals. 
Buddha shows the “blessedness of being little,” the joy 
of not saying “I am.” Buddhism meant reverence, 
prayer in the city streets at sundown, complete self- 
abnegation. ‘The acceptance of him by hundreds of 
millions of people was a natural thing. When the Islam 
hordes in their initial strength advanced to destroy 
Buddhism in Persia, Egypt, Asia Minor, half the con- 
querors became Buddhists. Edwin Arnold found no- 
where a record to mar the “perfect purity and tender- 
ness of this Indian teacher, who united the truest 
princely qualities with the intellect of a sage and the 
passionate devotion of a martyr.” 


THE BUDDHA A PEACEMAKER 


Since the great evil is ignorance, as taught by the 
Buddha, it ought to be capable of demonstration that 
international wars are the direct outcome of human fail- 


ure to grasp, interpret, and to apply realities. One has 
but to read the books dealing with the causes and results 
of the World War to be depressed by the human failure 
to sense the reality in the life of men or of States. 
Ignorance of each other, absence of enlightened. self- 
interest, pursuit of the impermanent, failure to visualize 
the permanent, absence of a sense of reality—these are 
the things that produced the World War. 

Buddha set his face firmly against life’s unreality. 
As has been said, he did this with great analytical power. 
The world has produced no man with a deeper ethical 
insight. Furthermore, he was possessed of a boundless 
enthusiasm. But, as phrased by Professor Babbitt— 


“His enthusiasm, however, is not of the emotional type, 
with which we are familiar, but of the type that has been 
defined as exalted peace; for to pass from the less perma- 
nent to the more permanent is to pass from the less peaceful 
to the more peaceful. The problem of happiness and the 
problem of peace are found at last to be inseparable. One 
should grant the Buddhist his Nirvana if one is willing 
to grant the Christian his peace that passeth understanding. 
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Peace, as Buddha conceives it, is an active and even an 
ecstatic thing, the reward, not of passiveness, but of the 
utmost effort. ‘If one man conquer in battle a thousand 
times a thousand men,’ he says, ‘and if another conquer him- 
self, he is the greater conqueror.’ Of him who is victorious 
in this warfare it is written: ‘His thought is quiet, quiet 
are his word and deed, when he has obtained freedom by 
true wisdom, when he has thus become a quiet man.’ 
Buddha himself seems to speak from an immeasurable depth 
of calm, a calm which is without the slightest trace of 
languor.” 


With Buddha, as later with Aristotle, happiness on 
the last analysis is meditative activity. lt never would 
have occurred to Buddha that happiness can be attained 
by force of arms. Asoka, the head of a mighty empire, 
discovered this. Possessed of great power, actuated by 
the spirit of revenge because of the activities of Alex- 
ander the Great, Asoka, starting forth to conquer the 
world, became converted to Buddhism... He repented, 
gave up his bloody designs, and chiseled his repentance 
into tablets of stone for the enlightenment of the after 
ages. Disciple of an effort of expansion, he became the 
disciple of an inner effort, of the effort of concentration, 
of contemplation, of true happiness. He is the only 
military chieftain of history who abandoned attack in 
the face of victory. In the place of hate, Asoka substi- 
tuted compassion; of greed, liberalty; of falsehood, 
truth; of lust, purity; of ferocity, gentleness; of un- 
righteousness, righteousness. He substituted for the 


conquest by arms the conquest by religion. The teach- 
ings of Buddha led Asoka, a monarch of great ability, 
to believe and to live as if he believed that in proportion 
as one delves to the depths of meditation one reaches 
unto the depths of happiness—that is to say, peace. 
Thirty-five of Asoka’s inscriptions remain, mute testi- 


monies of his beneficent reign. Further, because of his 
allegiance to Buddha, his memory is cherished to this 
day by hundreds of millions of worshipers. 

Our western world with its philosophy of expansion, 
of creation, of dynamics, is at least in part the antithesis 
of the philosophy of peace and brotherhood. Not so 
with the philosophy of Buddha, for Buddha shows us 
with consummate skill the law of the inner control, of 
the “inner check” to the whips of impulse, of an abiding 
happiness. 

If in the after years the teachings gave way to com- 
promise and superstition, to an overemphasis on the one 
hand and to a utilitarian sloth on the other, yet from 
out the life of the Buddha there come abiding realities 
for our modern world. The mind that dwells upon him 
loses somewhat its overexpansive restlessness. If we 
grant, as we must, that strife grows out of the struggle 
within the souls of men, from what Diderot called “the 
civil war in the cave,” the Buddha turns the tide of 
battle from the fortresses without toward the citadels 
within. One cannot accept the reality in Buddha and 
at the same time project tyranny, intolerance, injustice, 
or war. Thus Buddha offers something to our Western 
World. Our will to cast off all restraint from without 
needs this call to achieve restraint within. There can 
be no doubt that our philosophy of expansion, with its 
corollaries of intrigue and force, is the very antithesis 
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of peace. The Buddha qualifies this philosophy with a 
healing check; not negative, but positive. There is 
nothing of the “cosmic loafer” in the Buddha; he is the 
very essence of an energy that engenders no harm. The 
gem in the crown of Gotama is peace, contentment in 
the heart. The Buddha offers this to our warring west- 
tern world. 





PEACE VIEWS OF EVERY PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


By THE EDITOR 


VERY PRESIDENT of the United States is recorded as 
lifting his voice in behalf of peace. 

In his farewell address of 1796 George Washington 
said: “Observe good faith and justice toward all nations, 
Cultivate peace and harmony with all.” In a letter to 
Johathan Boucher, written two years later, he said: 
“Peace with all the world is my sincere wish. | am 
sure it is our true policy and the ardent desire of the 
Government.” 

In his message to a special session of the Congress in 
1797 President John Adams wrote: “It is my sincere 
desire, and in this 1 presume I concur with you and with 
our constituents, to preserve peace and friendship with 
all nations.” 

In the same year Thomas Jefferson wrote to Elbridge 
Gerry: “I abhor war and view it as the greatest scourge 
of mankind.” 

James Madison wrote in his eighth annual message, 
in 1816, these words: “A government, in a word, whose 
conduct within and without may bespeak the most noble 
of all ambitions—that of promoting peace on earth and 
good-will to man.” 

President Monroe, addressing the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1824, phrased his thought thus: “The 
whole movement of our Government from the estab- 
lishment of our independence has been guided by a 
sacred regard for peace.” 

In his inaugural address of 1824 John Quincy Adams 
reminded his hearers ““That the policy of our country is 
peace and the ark of our salvation union are articles of 
faith upon which we are all now agreed.” 

Andrew Jackson, in his sixth annual message, re- 
peated the thought thus: “Our institutions are essen- 
tially pacific. Peace and friendly intercourse with all 
nations are as much the desire of our Government as 
they are the interest of our people.” 

Martin Van Buren, in his third annual message, 1839, 
said: “It is the crowning merit of our institutions that 
they create and nourish in the vast majority of our 
people a disposition and a power peaceably to remedy 
abuses.” In his annual message of the following year 
he emphasized the thought still more. 

William Henry Harrison, in his inaugural address, 
called attention to his “earnest desire to preserve peace.” 

John Tyler, in his second annual message of 1842, 
said : “Peace with all the world is the true foundation of 
our policy, which can only be rendered permanent by 
the practice of equal and impartial justice to all.” In 
his fourth annual message, two years later, are these 
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words: “A war under any circumstances is greatly to 
be deplored, and the United States is the last nation to 
desire it.” 

James K. Polk, in his second annual message of 1846, 
referred to the blessings of peace which had lasted thirty 
years, and added: “From a policy so sacred to humanity 
und so salutary in its effects upon our political system 
we should never be induced voluntarily to depart.” 

Zachary ‘Taylor, in his inaugural address of March 5, 
1849, said: “In all disputes between conflicting govern- 
ments it is our interest not less than our duty to remain 
neutral, while our geographical position, the genius of 
our institutions and our people, the advancing spirit of 
civilization, and, above all, the dictates of religion direct 
us to the cultivation of peaceful and friendly relations 
with all other powers.” 

In his first annual message, December 2, 1850, Mil- 
lard Fillmore said: “The great law of morality ought to 
have a national as well as a personal and individual ap- 
plication. We should act toward other nations as we 
wish them to act toward us, and justice and conscience 
should form the rule of conduct between governments.” 

Franklin Pierce, in his inaugural address, March 4, 
1853, said: “The great objects of our pursuit as a people 
are best to be attained by peace.” In his second annual 
message of December 4, 1854, he came to the thought 
again in these words: “Hence, it has been my earnest 
endeavor to maintain peace and friendly intercourse 
with all nations.” 

James Buchanan, in his inaugural address of March 
4, 1857, said: “We ought to cultivate peace, commerce, 
and friendship with all nations.” 

Abraham Lincoln deplored war in his first inaugural 
address of March 4, 1861, and in his second inaugural 
address, four years later, are these memorable words: 
“Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this 
mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. . . . 
let us strive to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.” 

Andrew Johnson affirmed, in his first annual message, 
December 4, 1865, that “for myself, it has been and it 
will be my constant aim to promote peace and amity 
with all foreign nations.” 

Ulysses 8S. Grant said, in his third annual message, 
December 4, 1871: “The year has been an eventful one 
in witnessing two great nations, speaking one language 
and having one lineage, settling by peaceful arbitration 
disputes of long standing and liable at any time to bring 
those nations into bloody and costly conflict. An ex- 
ample has been set which, if successful in its final issue, 
may be followed by other civilized nations, and finally 
be the means of returning to productive industry mil- 
lions of men now maintained to settle the disputes of 
nations by the bayonet and the broadside.” 

tutherford B. Hayes, in his inaugural address of 
March 5, 1877, praised his predecessor’s efforts in be- 
half of arbitration as “incomparably the best instru- 
mentality for the preservation of peace.” 

James A. Garfield, in his inaugural address of March 
4, 1881, said: “Let all our people, leaving behind them 
the battle-fields of dead issues, move forward, and in 
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their strength of liberty and restored Union win the 
grander victories of peace.” 

Chester A. Arthur, under date of April 18, 1882, sent 
to the Senate and the House of Representatives a copy 
of an invitation to all the countries of North and South 
America to participate in a general congress for the 
purpose of considering and discussing methods of pre- 
venting war between the nations of America. Referring 
to this document at some length, he concluded by say- 
ing: “I am unwilling to dismiss this subject without 
assuring you of my support of any measure the wisdom 
of Congress may devise for the promotion of peace on 
this continent and throughout the world, and I trust 
that the time is nigh when, with the universal assent of 
civilized peoples, all international differences shall be 
determined without resort to arms, by the benignant 
processes of arbitration.” 

Grover Cleveland, in his inaugural address of March 
4, 1885, referred to our foreign policy, among other 
things, as a “policy of peace suitable to our interests.” 
ile went on to praise the policy of Monroe, Washington, 
Jefferson, a policy of “peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations; entangling alliances with 
none.” 

Benjamin Harrison, in his inaugural address of 
March 4, 1889, urged calmness, justice, and considera- 
tion as bases of our diplomacy, and added: “The offices 
of an intelligent diplomacy or of friendly arbitration in 
proper cases should be adequate to the peaceful adjust- 
ment of all international difficulties.” 

William McKinley, in his third annual message, De- 
cember 5, 1899, praised the purposes of The Hague 
Conference which had been held during the previous 
summer as would be expected from a President who had 
said in his first annual message, two years before, that 
“the Government will continue its watchful care over 
the rights and property of American citizens and will 
abate none of its efforts to bring about, by peaceful 
agencies, a peace which shall be honorable and en- 
during.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, in his first annual message, De- 
cember 3, 1901, said: “The true end of every great and 
free people should be self-respecting peace.” 

The attitudes of Presidents Taft, Wilson, and Hard- 
ing toward the evils of war are sufficiently recent to 
make quotations unnecessary. 





RUSSIA AND GERMANY: A POLISH 
VIEW 
By ST. A. GROSGLIK 


The following article was translated for the Apvocare 
or Peace from the Warsaw (Poland) L’Hst Europeen, a bi- 
monthly politico-economic and historic review, of April 5, 
1922. It discusses a very important European problem 
from a distinctly interesting angle—Tue Epiror. 


HAT are the reasons for expecting close relations 
between Russia and Germany? What dangers 
would such an eventuality present for Europe? 
Before attempting to answer these questions it may 
not be amiss to recall the causes of the friendship 
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between these two powers after 1762, and the more re- 
cent conflict of interests between them that resulted in 
the last war. 

Many conditions made for close relations between 
Russia and Prussia. Kindred ideals united their dynas- 
ties and the bureaucracies. The prominent part the 
German Baltic nobles took in upholding the Russian 
police State on the Prussian model contributed very 
markedly; and their foreign policies played a still more 
important réle in bringing them together. 

In the XVIIIth century the Russo-Austrian an- 
tagonism in the Near East and the Austro-Prussian 
conflict in Germany were alleviated by the partitions of 
Poland. By permitting Prussia and Austria to annex 
portions of Poland, Russia purchased for herself the 
free hand in ‘Turkey given her by the treaty of 1774. 
These partitions of Poland brought the three powers 
together into a condition of reciprocal dependence, for 
from that time on any attempts at reviving the Polish 
question constituted a definite menace for them, espe- 
cially for Russia and Prussia. It was the Polish ques- 
tion that became the cornerstone of the “Holy Alliance” 
of the three reactionary monarchies, that hung over 
Europe like a constant threat. 

There continued, however, a definite fermentation 
within the “Holy Alliance” itself. Starting with the 
middle of the XIXth century, Prussia worked assidu- 
ously to promote friendship between Berlin and St. Pe- 
tersburg. _ She was very skillful in turning to account the 
Crimean War and the Polish insurrection of 1863, with 


the result that she succeeded in keeping Russia neutral 


during the wars of 1866 and 1870-1. And it was thus 
that the Russo-Prussian friendship, sealed upon the 
ruins of the old Polish Republic, shook later on the 
equilibrium of Europe for the benefit of Prussia, then 
already transformed into the German Empire. 

This transformation, the effects of which Russia her- 
self felt to her sorrow in 1878, forced her to break away 
from a tradition of long standing and to seek a way for 
counterbalancing the power of Germany, while the latter 
suddenly found herself threatened with isolation. This 
is the starting point of the two systems of alliances— 
the Austro-German, concluded in 1879, and the Franco- 
Russian, attained in 1891-94, the latter powerfully 
stimulated by Russia’s financial needs. 

Soon after that a new and decisive factor appeared in 
the situation. The unification of Germany and her 
prodigious economic and political success led her to a 
more and more marked commercial] and industrial ex- 
pansion and gave her an insatiable appetite for a world 
hegemony. 

The result was to start a conflict of interests with 
Russia, directly in the Near East and indirectly through 
Russia’s gradual affiliation with the anti-German powers. 
Starting with the end of the XIXth century, Germany 
made persistent efforts to lay her hands on Turkey, 
whose economic development was just beginning, and 
encouraged Austria in the same direction. Russia’s 
Far Eastern expansion had been checked by the war 
with Japan, while the revolution of 1905 revived nation- 
alist ideas, together with her traditional aspirations for 
Constantinople and the Straits. 
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By 1912 and 1913 the conflict between the Russian 
and the German ambitions in Turkey was evident. Rus- 
sia’s aspirations had behind them the force of tradi- 
tions; Germany’s, the pressure of economic necessity, 
And this conflict broke the thread of the numerous at- 
tempts at amity and close relations, opening the way for 
an armed struggle. 

‘The Allied victory and the consequences of the Rus- 
sian revolution changed the situation completely. And 
here is what the world has to face in this regard at the 
present moment: 

1. Neither Russia nor Germany have attained the ob- 
jects for which each of them fought the war. 

2. Everything of which each of the two powers, at 
the moment of its greatest success, wanted to deprive 
the other, they have both lost completely. Russia’s 
losses are the Baltic provinces, Poland, Lithuania, and 
her influence in the Balkans ; Germany’s losses comprise 
Prussian Poland, alliance with Austria, the réle of “pro- 
tector” in Turkey and Bulgaria, economic concessions 
in Turkey, and all of her colonies. 

3. Both Russia and Germany, although they had 
fought in the war on opposite sides, now find themselves 
among the vanquished. Both have lost their status as 
great powers. Moreover, they have both become objects 
of a very close scrutiny on the part of the Allies, as coun- 
tries which constitute a menace to the international or 
the social peace of the world and which are destined, in 
greater or lesser degree, to become fields for the appli- 
cation of foreign capital. Germany, besides, is forced 
to work for the restoration of the devastated regions. 
Russia, on the other hand, has reasons quite her own 
for turning against the Allies. ‘The strong pressure 
exerted by the Allies after the March revolution to keep 
Russia in the war had disposed the masses of the people 
in Russia against the Entente. ‘This alienation was in- 
creased by the Allied expeditions in furthering the anti- 
bolshevist cause. One portion of public opinion in Rus- 
sia was outraged by this interference in Russia’s internal 
affairs, while another now accuses the Allies of betraying 
Russia by not giving their full assistance. 

4, With regard to the economic situation, both coun- 
tries have suffered greatly because of the war and the 
revolution and both have to make enormous payments, 
Germany on account of reparations and Russia on ac- 
count of pre-war debts. Germany has lost a large part 
of her mineral wealth, her colonies, her merchant 
marine, and is now cut off from the Near East and the 
overseas markets. For this reason she cannot bring her 
production up to the extent of development achieved 
before the war. As for Russia, possessed still of all the 
natural resources which she had before the war, but of 
which she could not make adequate use, she will not be 
able to recover without the assistance of foreign capital, 
machinery, and directing technical personnel. 

All the consequences of the war operate, then, in favor 
of a Russo-German rapprochement. All the objective 
reasons which were responsible for the war have disap- 
peared, while the results of the war have created a 
psychological basis for a rapprochement. In Germany 
every one realizes this, starting with Kautsky, who has 
pronounced the war against Russia as a piece of consum- 
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mate folly, and ending with Hindenburg, who now as- 
serts that Russia and Germany can be prosperous only 
so long as they remain friends. And in Russia it is 
the same thing. The Bolshevist press attacks the “capi- 
talistic and militaristic” Entente, and always rises in 
defense of “spoliated” Germany, while the Monarchists, 
who, today as always, lay all their hopes in German 
reaction, are in constant contact with Berlin and 
Munich. 

3ut a Russo-German rapprochement possesses not 
only solid psychological foundations, but also a clearly 
defined political purpose, which ought to be sufficient to 
insure its development. This purpose is the recovery 
by both countries of the status they had before the war— 
in territory, influence, and power—the road to which is 
obstructed by the Entente and the new States, whose 
victory and, in some cases, whose very existence depends 
upon the weakening of Russia and Germany. 

Finally, by the logic of things, the two countries are 
destined for a close economic collaboration. In fact, 
Russia is at the present time the only field open for 
Germany’s economic expansion, while the latter’s geo- 
graphic position and intimate knowledge of Russian 
conditions make her participation in Russia’s economic 
life much easier than that of any of the Entente powers. 

As for the domain of political activities, both Ger- 
many and Russia are working for a breaking up of the 
Baltic Alliance, which would lead to an economic and 
political domination of Lithuania by Germany and of 
Latvia by Russia, and especially for the annihilation of 
Poland, that foundation of the cordon of States which 
separate the two, which fact makes her the eastern 
stronghold of European peace. Germany’s behavior 
during the Bolshevist offensive toward Warsaw in 
August, 1920, taken in conjunction with her general 
military, diplomatic, and economic activity, as well as 
the tone of her press, disclosed then the true intentions 
of these two States with regard to Poland. 

If Russia and Germany are left to themselves for a 
sufficiently long time, they will evolve forms of exclusive 
co-operation. Germany would thus be permitted to 
penetrate to the very heart of Russia, an interdepend- 
ence of the two States will be insured, and the lines of 
their foreign policy in their attempts at recovering the 
positions lost during the war will converge. The ex- 
perience of a century and a quarter of friendship be- 
tween them as monarchies and of three years of col- 
laboration between them as republics ought to be enough 
to show us what the world may expect from such an 
alliance. 

A union of 40 per cent of Europe’s population actu- 
ated by thoughts of revenge against the other half of 
the continent, burning with a desire to overturn the 
international order established after the war, once the 
cruel wounds inflicted by the war have been healed, will 
be able to dictate its will to the rest of Europe, if the 
victorious coalition of nations becomes dissociated, as 
now appears quite possible. 

A Poland extending from the Carpathian Mountains 
to Danzig and Wilno, and from Pozen to Pinsk, will 
render forever impossible an economic and, what is even 
more important, a military fusion of Germany and 
Russia. A new Russo-German alliance would then, first 
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vf all, have to isolate and subordinate Poland; and this 
will not be possible except by destroying her by means 
of a new partition. Should such an eventuality take 
place, the whole international situation would undergo 
a radical transformation. Once having become Russia’s 
neighbor along her whole western frontier, Germany 
would begin to supply her with the necessary capital, 
technical resources, and manufactured goods, taking in 
exchange the inexhaustible products of the Russian 
mines and fields, Between their armies a co-ordination 
will be established very much like the one that existed 
before the war between the armies of Germany and 
Austria. This Russo-German union would be based on 
their common need of keeping Poland enslaved. The 
two States, as the inheritors of the instincts of con- 
quest that had actuated the groups which had made 
them great powers—Prussia in Germany and Great 
Russia in Russia—will be mutually helpful to each other 
because of their common frontier. And when the Ger- 
man genius for organization, which could not but have 
caused universal admiration during the war, will have 
laid its hands in earnest on the resources of the im- 
mensely wealthy but still barbaric Russia, against whom 
will the armies of these two powers turn, and who will 
be able to stop them ? 

The geographic position, the economic condition, and 
the whole history of the two countries will show them 
the way that will lead Russia to the recovery of her lost 
territories and Germany to revenge against her enemies 
in the West and her old longing for the East. How 
long will it be and how many wars will have been fought 
before this program will have been realized? 

To permit Germany and Russia to enter into a close 
economic union means to render inevitable an alliance 
between the two that will lead to a series of wars, in 
which the two States would have a very serious chance 
of suecess. And after such a victory, a German hege- 
mony, under the guise of an alliance with Russia, would 
continue just so long as the aspirations of the two allies 
would not conflict. Glutted by the victory, however, it 
is safe to assume that they will be in no hurry to enter 
into such a disagreement. 

If Europe does not wish to remain under arms for a 
long time to come, she has to prevent the establishment 
of this union. The means for doing this ought to ap- 
pear clear from the preceding exposition. 

1. The treaties of peace must be maintained, and 
Germany must be kept disarmed, while the great allied 
powers must remain united in the enforcing of these 
measures. Any weakening of this union would merely 
open the way for aggression on the part of Germany 
and Russia. 

2. Poland, if she is to continue to exist, must be en- 
dowed with a vitality which she would have if the Treaty 
of Versailles, the Treaty of Riga, and the Geneva de- 
cision regarding Upper Silesia will be maintained. She 
will then be able to defend her own independence and, 
through that, protect the whole of Europe, as she did in 
1920 by repulsing the Bolsheviki. In order that this 
should be so, just as M. Poincaré demands that the 
treaties which are the result of the peace conferences 
should become an integral part of the international law 
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of Europe, so the Treaty of Riga should be similarly 
regarded. 

The Baltic States in the North and the Succession 
States in the South constitute the natural prolongation 
of the Polish rampart. Some of them are threatened 
by Germany, others by Russia, while still others by both 
Germany and Russia. They face an absolute necessity 
of looking for support to Poland and to the Allies. This 
necessity will serve to assuage the internal dissensions 
among them, while a coalition of these States, because 
of their geographical position, their access to the Baltic 
and the Black Seas, and the great diversity of their 
economic resources, will become a powerful organism, 
endowed with sufficient vitality to withstand any attacks 
from without. An alliance between France and Poland 
and a similar alliance between Poland and Rumania will 
be the basis of this political organization which will 
prevent Germany and Russia from going through with 
their program of revenge. ; 

3. The fact that economic considerations have a tre- 
mendous influence upon international politics ought to 
be fully utilized. By developing economic relations 
with Russia and Germany, it ought to be possible to 
draw them into the current of the economic life of the 
whole of Europe, in order to inculcate in them the idea 
that their own well-being depends upon the maintenance 
of peace and their neighbors’ prosperity, while another 
war would merely bring in its wake new economic catas- 
trophes. Moreover, this economic reintegration of the 


whole civilized world is necessary for the reconstruction 


of the whole of Europe. The Wiesbaden agreement and 
the peaceable policy of Poland are the expressions of 
this tendency. 

4. This economic reintegration should be attended, 
however, by very definite efforts to prevent the establish- 
ment of an economic interdependence between Russia 
and Germany. This twofold policy should be especially 
applicable to Russia, and it can be achieved if the Allied 
powers themselves would enter into full co-operation 
with Russia. The participation of Germany in this 
co-operation should be limited to a minimum, enough to 
enable her to pay the reparations, and in any case it 
should be carried on under a strict control of the Allies. 

The experience of the pre-war period should have 
taught the Russians that if they were to give Germany 
a preponderant réle in the restoration of their country, 
Russia would become a German colony, while an alli- 
ance between the two countries would become a German 
protectorate over Russia. On the contrary, a large par- 
ticipation of the Allies would leave Russia, in spite of 
their preponderance in the work of restoration, a much 
greater independence, besides opening up before her 
much greater resources than those which Germany can 
provide. Before the war, the German capital invested 
in Russian enterprises was estimated at 371 million 
francs, as against an English investment of 536 million, 
Belgian investment of 613 million, and French invest- 
ment of 821 million. Moreover, the granting of con- 
cessions to the Allies would serve a double purpose: In 
the first place, Russia’s resources would be developed, 
and in the second place means would be provided for 
the payment of Russia’s foreign debt. 

For a long time to come the need of economic recon- 
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struction will remain Russia’s principal problem. It is 
also safe to assume that Russia, even if she should re- 
main Soviet, would defer her dreams of revenge and 
enter into a co-operation with the Aliies. And these lat- 
ter should realize that their task lies not merely in 
deriving material profits from Russia, but in binding 
that country to themselves in order to inculcate in it the 
idea that its prosperity and its return into the concert 
of nations depends upon the maintenance of the world 
peace. Supported economically and financially by the 
West, profiting by an economic collaboration of Poland, 
Russia will be able to restore herself out of the ruins 
to which she has been reduced. Only in this manner 
will it be possible to obviate the possibility of a Russo- 
German alliance for the good of Russia herself and of 
the whole of Europe. 





AMERICAN GROUP OF THE INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY UNION 


Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual 
Meeting 
(Reprinted from the Congressional Record, March 3, 1923) 


pw FOLLOWING is a stenographic report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Group of the Interparliamentary Union: 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union was held in the 
Caucus Room, House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C., Saturday, February 24, 1923, at 10:20 o’clock 
Po Senator William B. McKinley, President, pre- 
siding. 


President McKiniey: Gentlemen, shall we come to 
order? The notice for this meeting sent out by the 
Executive Secretary contains the agenda, as follows: 


NOTICE 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the American Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union will be held in the Caucus 
Room, third floor, House Office Building, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 24, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

The program will include: 

1. Reading of the minutes. 
. Announcements and communications. 
. President’s report. 
. Treasurer’s report. 
. Executive Secretary’s report. 
. The election of officers. 
. Unfinished business: 
(a) Report of delegates to the Twentieth Con- 
ference at Vienna, Austria, August, 1922. 
. New business: 
(a) Plans for the Twenty-first Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union: 
—August next, probably the 20th, 21st, and 
22d. 
—at Copenhagen, Denmark. 
. Adjournment. 
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You are receiving herewith the Executive Secretary’s re- 
port of the Conference in Vienna. 

If your name does not appear on the list of members en- 
closed, you will wish, of course, to send to the Executive 
Secretary the card which is also enclosed. 

Every member of the Congress should be a member of the 
American Group of the Interparliamentary Union. If you 
are not a member, mail the application at once. 

Surely you will agree that this is important. 

Fraternally yours, 
WitiiaMmM B. McKINLey, 
President. 

ArtTHUR DEERIN CALL, 

Evec. Sec., 613 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


The first matter on the program is the reading of the 
minutes. I should suggest that, since the minutes of 
the last meeting have been printed and distributed, per- 
haps we may waive the reading. 

Mr. Ouprietp: I move, Mr. President, we dispense 
with the reading of the minutes. 

(The motion was duly seconded and carried. } 

President McKtnutey: As to announcements, I might 
suggest that we have not yet been advised what place 
the conference will select for the next meeting. We 
understand it will probably be held in Denmark and 
probably about the middle of August. 

There are two vacancies on the board, caused by the 
retirement from Congress of Representative Rucker, of 
Missouri, and Representative Steenerson, of Minnesota. 

The next matter in order is the President’s report, 
and, for the benefit of some of the gentlemen who have 
not examined our work, I respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing: 

THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


“For the contribution of the United States toward the 
maintenance of the Bureau of the Interparliamentary 
Union for the promotion of international arbitration, 
$4,000.” This language is taken from the act making 
appropriations for the Department of State for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1923. The amount, repre- 
senting this year something of an increase over previous 
annual appropriations, has been paid annually by the 
United States Government for a number of years. The 
money, indicating something of the government’s inter- 
est, is turned over to the Secretary General of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at the office of the Bureau, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Secretary General is Dr. Christian L. Lange, re- 
cently honored by the Nobel Committee. 


Beginnings 


The founder of the Interparliamentary Union was a 


member of the British House of Commons. The first 
idea of such a union seems to have been suggested to a 
member of the Austrian Parliament at the time of the 
Franco-Prussian War, in 1870. The settlement of the 
“Alabama Claims” shortly afterwards and the spread of 
interest in arbitration throughout the world paved the 
way. The Interparliamentary Union began in Paris, 
October 31, 1888, in the interest of arbitration treaties 
between the United States, France, and Great Britain. 
Its twentieth conference was held in Vienna, Austria, 
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August 28, 29, 30 last, in the interest of European re- 
construction. To William Randal Cremer, of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, assisted by Frédéric Passy, of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, is due all the credit for 
organizing the Union. Because of their energy, the or- 
ganization grew rapidly. As a result, Cremer received 
from the President of France the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor, from the King of England a knight- 
hood, and in 1903 from the Nobel Committee the peace 
prize of about $45,000. A labor member of the British 
Parliament, a carpenter by trade, and a poor man, he 
forthwith gave all of this money to the cause of peace. 


Objects 


The Interparliamentary Union is composed of repre 
sentatives of various parliaments. The object of the 
organization is to develop the principle of arbitration in 
general and to promote intelligent and peaceful rela- 
tions between peoples. Its first labors were in the inter- 
est of treaties of arbitration between France and the 
United States and between Great Britain and the United 
States. At what is officially known as the First Inter- 
parliamentary Conference, held during the World Fair, 
in Paris, in 1889, nine parliaments represented, it was 
resolved: “The conduct of governments tending to be- 
come more and more the expression only of ideas and 
sentiments voiced by the body of citizens, it is for the 
electors to lead the policy of the country in the direction 
of justice, of right, and of the brotherhood of nations.” 


Another Conference in America 


In 1914 the United States Government invited the 
Union to hold the Twentieth Interparliamentary Con- 
ference in the city of Washington, and an appropriation 
of $50,000 was carried in the Diplomatic Appropriation 
Act for the expenses of the gathering. The war natu- 
rally interfered ; but there are many in and out of Con- 
gress, recalling the successful Conference at St. Louis 
in 1904, who hope that the invitation of 1914 may soon 
he renewed. 


Conferences Heretofore 


Conferences of the Union have been held as follows: 
our times at Brussels (1895, 1897, 1905, and 1910); 
twice in each of the following: Paris (1889 and 1900), 
London (1890 and 1906), The Hague (1894 and 1913), 
Vienna (1903 and 1922); once in each of the follow- 
ing: Rome (1891), Berne (1892), Budapest (1896), 
Christiania (1899), Berlin (1908), Geneva (1912), 
Stockholm (1921), St. Louis (1904). 


Advantages 


The advantages of such an organization readily sug- 
gest themselves. Freed from the domination of any gov- 
ernment, it represents a universal and democratic aspi- 
ration. Nothing in it savors of particular interest or 
privilege. Composed of officials, holding its conferences 
in houses of parliaments, it is itself only semi-official. 
Perhaps its main service is its opportunty for parlia- 
mentarians from all parts of the world to meet, to con- 
fer, to educate one another. At the meeting this sum- 
mer in Vienna, twenty-four nations, the largest number 
ever participating at any conference of the Interparlia- 
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mentary Union, were represented by delegates. The 
governments represented were: Germany, America, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
Spain, Esthonia, Finland, France, (reat Britain, 
Greece, Hungary, Dutch Indies, Italy, Japan, Norway, 
the Netherlands, Poland, Switzerland, Sweden, and 
Turkey. For parliamentarians from so many different 
countries just to meet, officially or unofficially, at con- 
ference, at table, at social gatherings, is in itself net 
without benefit. 

Speaking before the Conference in St. Louis in 1904, 
the then Assistant Secretary of State, the Hon. Francis 
B. Loomis, said to the assembled delegates: “You have 
aroused, directed, and educated public sentiment in 
favor of arbitration throughout the civilized world.” 
Mr. Loomis also said: “The Interparliamentary Union 
deserves credit for practically forecasting five years in 
advance what proved to be the most salient work of the 
Peace Conference at The Hague.” There is no doubt 
that the First Hague Conference was called because of 
the work of the Interparliamentary Union. There is 
no doubt that its labors made possible the establishment 
of the International Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 
Upon its initiative President Roosevelt initiated the 
Second Hague Conference. 


Our Officers 


The present officers of the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union are: Senator William B. Me- 
Kinley, President; Vice-Presidents: Representative 
Andrew J. Montague (Virginia), Representative Halvor 
Steenerson (Minnesota), Representative William A. 
Oldfield (Arkansas), Representative Adolph J. Sabath 
(Illinois), Treasurer; Representative H. Garland Dupré 
(Louisiana), Secretary; Arthur Deerin Call, Executive 
Secretary; Executive Committee: Representative Fred 
Britten (Illinois), Representative Theodore Burton 
(Ohio), Representative Henry Allen Cooper (Wiscon- 
sin), Representative William W. Rucker (Missouri), 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson (Arkansas), Senator 
Thomas Sterling (South Dakota), Representative Henry 
W. Temple (Pennsylvania), Representative James C. 
McLaughlin (Michigan), Representative Merrill Moores 
(Indiana). 


Our Official Statement 


On May 24, 1921, the American Group sent to the 
Council of the Interparliamentary Union the following 
self-explanatory communication : 

To the Council of the Interparliamentary Union, 14 Rue de 
VEcole Medicine, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Sirs: Please accept greetings from your fellow-members of 
the American Group, all of whom are pleased to know of the 
plans of our Council for the Nineteenth Interparliamentary 
Conference at Stockholm, August 17-1) of the current year. 
The gracious invitation of the Swedish Group, combined 
with the generous co-operation of the Swedish Government, 
leads us to feel that the resumption of our conferences will 
take place under circumstances as happy and propitious as 
could well be possible. 
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We have examined the “Agenda of the Conference,” sub- 
mitted under date of April 20, 1921, and we hasten to express 
our earnest hope and perfect confidence that our brethren 
will come again to a meeting of minds with reference to 
questions peculiarly within the historic province of the 
Union, questions relating principally to international law, 
The time, we believe, has not arrived when our Union can 
profitably discuss, much less decide upon, political or even 
economic questions which may give rise to disputes between 
States. The peaceful and judicial settlement of international 
controversies, so wisely and constructively discussed and 
advanced in the First and Second Hague Conferences, re- 
mains still the supreme opportunity of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union; so much so, indeed, that we of the American 
Group urge upon our co-workers of other nations: 

1. The calling of a Third Hague Conference. 

2. The extension of the principle of international concilia- 
tion, as set forth in the score and more of treaties negotiated 
between the United States and other powers in 1913, com- 
monly known as the “Bryan treaties.” 

5. The creation of a judicial union of the nations, under 
which such questions as the interpretation of treaties or of 
international law, the breach of international obligations, 
the determination of reparations, and the interpretation of 
prior decisions passed by the court of the Union may all be 
decided by the court according to principles of accepted law 
and known equity. 

4. The continuation of the conferences of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, not only for these high purposes herein set 
forth, but for the additional and by no means insignificant 
reasons, namely, that lawmakers of the world may become 
more generally acquainted, more intelligently informed of 
each other’s tasks, and more sympathetically alive to the 
possibilities awaiting them in the realm of practical inter- 
national achievement. 

We of the American Group have not lost interest in such 
questions as the limitation of armaments, the reduction of 
the cruelties of war, the establishment of a prize court, the 
rules relating to neutrality, and the like; but we feel that 
these matters are dependent upon, and that they are not 
anterior to, the mode of international conference, the method 
of conciliation, and the means of judicial settlement, to 
which we have taken the liberty here to advert. 

We believe that the Interparliamentary Union has in its 
traditional adherence to substantially these high matters 
amply proved its reason for being, and that nothing has 
happened since our last meeting, in 1915, to warrant any 
change in its independent action, in its fundamental aims, 
or in its methods. 


A Concluding Remark 


It is not without significance that, in this day of di- 
vergent interests, points of view, and policies, there 
exists in the world this organization of parliamentarians, 
each trying as best he may to understand the other fel- 
low’s job. 


(Applause. ) 


The Treasurer’s report is next in order. 
(Treasurer A. J. Sabath presented his report, as fol- 
lows :) 
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TREASURER’S REPORT—A. J. SABATH 
AMERICAN GROUP, INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
WasHIneTon, D. C., February 24, 1923. 


Disburse- 
ments. 


Receipts. 

On hand December 13, 1921............. $383.87 
February 10, 1922—Arthur D. Call....... $21.45 
February 27, 1922—Arthur D. Call a.9 
February 27, 1922—Judd & Detweiler 

(printing) ‘ 8.2: 
April 4, 1922—Douglas O. Morgan (report- 

ing) 
April 12, 1922—D. H. Elkins (duplicating) 
June 1, 1922—American Peace Society.... 
April 23, 1922—Arthur D. Call, American 

Peace Society (printing minutes); Dr. 

Lange (cable) 41.41 





$383.87 $137.40 
Disbursements 137.40 


On hand February 24, 1923..... ieenscce See 


President McKiniry: A very worthy report. We 
are glad to receive it. 
The next is the report of the Executive Secretary. 
(Executive Secretary Arthur D. Call presented his 
report, as follows :) 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The last Annual Meeting of the American Group of 
the Interparliamentary Union was held February 24, 
1922, in the Caucus Room of the House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., at 10:30 o’clock. A stenographic 
copy of the proceedings of that meeting was printed and 
distributed to every member of the House and of the 
Senate. 

Since the last Annual Meeting certain things in con- 
nection with the work of our Group have happened 
worthy of record. They may be briefly enumerated. 


Evidences of Interest 


During the year there have been two evidences of a 
growing interest in the labors of the Group. Upon the 
initiative of Senator Spencer, the Interparliamentary 
Union and the list of the officers of the American Group 
are listed in the Congressional Direetory under the head- 
ing “Joint Commissions and Committees.” This is the 
first time that our Union has been thus officially recog- 
nized. Furthermore, the Congress has seen fit to in- 
crease its appropriation to the Interparliamentary Union 
from $2,000 to $4,000. The practical unanimity with 
which this action was taken both in the Senate and in 
the House is encouraging. 

There have been a variety of meetings of your Exec- 
utive Committee, usually taking the form of a luncheon, 
supper, or dinner at the gracious invitation of the Presi- 
dent of our Group, Senator William B. McKinley. 


Next International Conference 


No little attention has been given to the question 
Whether or not our American Group should invite the 
Interparliamentary Union to hold its Twenty-first In- 
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ternational Congress in the United States during the 
current year. After conferring with the Executive De- 
partment, your committee decided that it would be wise 
to defer inviting the Union to meet in America at least 
until 1925. Thereupon the following cablegram was 
sent to Secretary Lange, under date of January 29, 
1923: 

INTERPARLEMENT, Genéve: 

Mature deliberation convinces us would be unwise to invite 
Union meeting America this year. No diminution of in- 
terest. Just matter of expediency. 

CALL. 


teplying to this cablegram under date of February 1, 
Secretary Lange has written: 
DEAR Me. CALL: 

I need not tell you that | was very sorry indeed to receive 
your wire of the 29th, which I found here on my return from 
a short vacation in the mountains. Of course, we have to 
bow to your decision taken after mature deliberation, but 
I cannot but think that it would have been a very great boon 
to our interparliamentary work if you had seen your way 
to receiving us this year. I know pertinently that especially 
in France an American invitation would have been accepted 
with great favor, and I need not point out how important it 
would be just now, under the present circumstances, to draw 
French parliamentarians into our circle. You will know 
that Canada was quite ready to support an invitation from 
America and to take part in the reception. It may be diffi- 
cult to find for some years an opportunity which will suit 
both Groups as well as would have been the case in 1923. 

I am very glad that you add expressly that there is no 
diminution of interest, but that your attitude is due only to 
considerations of expediency. I shall take care to let this 
be known as widely as possible. 

We shall then have to fall back on the Danish invitation, 
and, as far as organization and a thorough preparation of 
the conference go, we could hardly be in better hands than 
in Denmark. The secretary of the Group, whom you met at 
Vienna, is a very capable man in all that pertains to organi- 
zation, and I am quite sure that all members of the forth- 
coming conference will have great pleasure and find special 
interest in taking part in this meeting. I suppose it will 
take place in August, probably about the middle of the 
month, and I trust that at any rate we can count on a 
numerous and representative American delegation. You 
know there are direct and very good steamers from New 
York to Copenhagen. ‘ 

Will there be any special subject which an American 
would like to put before the conference? I suppose that we 
shall send round a circular to the Groups after the meeting 
of the Executive, containing a draft agenda for the con- 
ference. It would be a matter for satisfaction if this year, 
too, we could have an American to submit a report as 
Mr. Burton did last year. What about Mr. Montague pre- 
senting a resolution in favor of international arbitration, or 
America’s entering the International Court? It would be 
necessary to be informed as to this some time before the 
meeting of the council, which, I presume, will take place at 
the beginning of April. 

With best wishes, 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Cur. L. LANGE, 
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Visit from Secretary of Canadian Group 


Your Executive Secretary wishes to record that on 
February 6, 1923, he was visited by Senator C. P. Beau- 
bien, Secretary of the Canadian Group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. 


Two Events 


There remain two other outstanding events of the 
year: 

(1) The attendance by our American delegation upon 
the Twentieth Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union at Vienna, Austria, during the last days of Au- 
gust, 1922. The delegation from this Group to the Con- 
ference in Vienna was as follows: Senator William B. 
McKinley, of Illinois, President of the American Group ; 
Senator Selden P. Spencer, of Missouri; Senator E. F. 
Ladd, of North Dakota; Senator T. H. Caraway, of 
Arkansas; Senator W. J. Harris, of Georgia; Repre- 
sentative Andrew J. Montague, of Virginia, President 
of the American Peace Society; Representative Theo- 
dore E. Burton, of Ohio, former President of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society; Representative Henry W. Temple, 
of Pennsylvania; Representative William A. Oldfield, 
of Arkansas, and Arthur D. Call, Executive Secretary 

.of the Group. Other members of the party were: H. M. 
Pindell and J. W. Stipes, of Illinois; Mrs. Harris and 
daughter; Mrs. Montague and her daughter, Mrs. 
Moore; Senator McKinley’s niece, Miss Julia Mattis, 
and her friends, Mrs. W. H. Smith and Mrs. Edward 
Clifford, wife of the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Mrs. Call. 

Your Executive Secretary has printed and sent to 
each member of the Congress a report of the conference, 
showing that there were twenty-four nations represented 
at the conference. In the report there is a record of 
the officers, of the work of the conferees, and a copy of 
the resolutions passed. There is also a brief account of 
the trip to Budapest and to Belgrade. The report in- 
cludes some ten pages of “Notes on the Setting in 
Austria.” 

(2) Another important event was a supper given to 
the Executive Committee by President McKinley at his 
home, 1736 Massachusetts Avenue, Sunday evening, 
February 18. During the evening addresses were given 
by Representative Theodore E. Burton and Henry W. 
Temple, by Senators Joseph T. Robinson and Selden P. 
Spencer, and by Dr. James Brown Scott. While these 
addresses were extemporaneous, every effort is being 
made to persuade each of the gentlemen to write out his 
remarks for purposes of publication; this with the 
thought that in the form of a brochure they can be made 
of service not only at home, but abroad. 


An Appreciation 


Your Executive Secretary craves the privilege of re- 
cording his deep appreciation of the unfailing courtesy 
not only of the officers and members of our Executive 
Committee, but of all members of the Congress whom 
it has been his duty to approach in matters relating to 
the work of the Interparliamentary Union. 

(Applause. ) 


President McKinLey: The next in order is the elec- 
tion of officers. Please permit me to say that I deem it 
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a great honor to have been elected three times as Presi- 
dent of the American Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union, but I really think the office should be passed 
around, and I shall be glad indeed if some one be named 
in my stead as President. 

Mr. Burton: Mr. President, for years we have had 
the same President, and I never could quite bring my- 
self to believe that rotation was the best method for 
securing efficiency or the proper presentation here and 
elsewhere of the aims of the local Group; and I am going 
to make a motion that the present officers, excepting 
Messrs. Steenerson and Rucker, who withdraw, be re- 
elected—that is, for President, Senator William B. Me- 
Kinley; for Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Andrew J. Mon- 
tague and William A. Oldfield, and in place of Mr. 
Steenerson, Mr. Henry W. Temple, of Pennsylvania; 
for Treasurer, Mr. A. J. Sabath; for Secretary, Mr. H. 
Garland Dupré, and for Executive Secretary, Mr. 
Arthur D. Call. And I move that the rules be sus- 
pended and that the Executive Secretary be directed to 
cast the unanimous vote of the Group for the members 
nominated. Are there any other nominations? (After 
a pause.) If not, I will take the liberty of .putting the 
motion, if it is seconded. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously 
carried. ) 

Mr. Burton: There are three vacancies on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee: Mr. Rucker, who retires; Mr. Steen- 
erson, who retires, and Mr. Temple, who has just been 
elected a Vice-President, and that makes him ex officio 
a member of the Executive Committee. 

President McKin.tey: That is right. 

Mr. Burton: I move that the rules be suspended and 
that the Executive Secretary be directed to cast the 
unanimous vote for the re-election of the following- 
named gentlemen as members of the Executive Com- 
mittee: Mr. Fred Britten, Mr. Theodore Burton, Mr. 
Henry Allen Cooper, Senator Joseph T. Robinson, Sen- 
ator Thomas Sterling, Mr. James C. McLaughlin, and 
Mr. Merrill Moores; and to fill the vacancies caused by 
the retirement of Mr. Rucker and Mr. Steenerson, Sen- 
ator Seldon P. Spencer and Mr. John T. Raker. 

President McKin.Ley: Are there any other nomina- 
tions ? 

Mr. Burton: If not, Mr. President, the motion is 
that the Executive Secretary be directed to cast the 
unanimous vote for the re-election of the present mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, and that there be 
added thereto the names of Senator Spencer and Mr. 
Raker. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously car- 
ried. ) 

Mr. SapatH: Mr. President, I do not know whether 
I am in order or not; but it seems to me this is not the 
most available date or time in the year, rather, to hold 
the annual meeting and the annual election. A few 
days before Congress adjourns we are invariably very 
busy, and every one is trying to get away and is attend- 
ing committee meetings, and so forth. I wonder 
whether we could not hold the next election early in 
January, when nearly every one is here and when they 
are not so engaged. If that could be brought about, I 
think it would secure a much larger attendance and 
more interest in the organization. 
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Mr. Burton: Let me make this suggestion: The 
place of meeting and some other things are usually de- 
termined after January. The place of meeting this com- 
ing year would not have been determined in January. 
| think there is a good deal of substance in what Mr. 
Sabath says, and the question is whether the Executive 
(Committee should not have the right to call a meeting 
at an earlier date, especially during the short session of 
Congress, when everybody is absorbed in the work of 
the session. 

Mr. SasatH: I have spoken to some of the members 
who would have been pleased to be here, but they are 
busy, and it is impossible for them to come. 

President McKinuey: Perhaps you will make a mo- 
tion, Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Sasaru: I think we should leave it with the 
President. 

President McKin.ey: Perhaps you will make a mo- 
tion to give the Executive Committee power. 

Mr. SasatH: I move the Executive Committee be 
given power to call the next annual meeting at the most 
advantageous date after January first. 

(The motion was duly seconded.) 

Executive Secretary Cai: Mr. President, may I call 
attention to the fact that Article 6 of the by-laws of our 
American Group of the Interparliamentary Union reads 
as follows: 

“The annual meeting of the American Group shall be held 
February 24th, except when that date falls on Sunday, when 
it shall be held on the next subsequent day.” 


Mr. Sasatu: Then I move to amend the by-laws, 
unless we can do so only at some meeting called for that 
purpose. 

President McKiniey: Would we have a right to 
amend the by-laws at this regular meeting? 

Executive Secretary CaLL: No. 

Mr. OxtprreLp: I move that we give this matter con- 
sideration between now and the next meeting. 

Mr. Burton: Then the resolution should be that the 
Executive Committee be requested to consider the de- 
sirability of changing the date for the annual meeting 
and make a report thereon at a later meeting of the 
Union. 

Mr. Sasatu: Yes; I accept that amendment. 

(The motion was duly seconded and unanimously 
carried. ) 

Mr. Dupré: Mr. President, a matter has occurred to 
me that might be of some interest. What success at- 
tended your efforts when you extended your great hos- 
pitality for a meeting at the Metropolitan last spring 
to induce attendance at the Interparliamentary Union? 
Has any result followed that effort ? 

President McKintey: Mr. Call can answer that. 

Executive Secretary Cauu: There are two definite 
results following that meeting: One is that a number of 
the Ministers and Ambassadors who were present have 
been taking the matter up with their respective govern- 
ments. In other words, action is being taken. A sec- 
ond result is this: That for the first time in the history 
of the Interparliamentary Union a South American 
government was represented at the meeting of the In- 
terparliamentary Union this summer. That govern- 
ment was Chile. 
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Mr. Moores: Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for two minutes. The other day the 
suggestion was made that we extend to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union an invitation to meet here in 1924, I 
remember the first meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union I ever had the pleasure of attending was at St. 
Louis during the Louisiana Purchase Exposition; and 
it occurred to me that there will be a fair and exposition 
in Philadelphia in 1926, and that it might be exceed- 
ingly appropriate to invite the Interparliamentary 
Union to meet in this country and at Philadelphia in 
1926 at some time during the exposition. That is the 
suggestion that I have to make. We would probably 
have a larger attendance and be able to do better work 
during that year at the exposition. 

Mr. Burton: Mr. President, I think the suggestion 
made by Mr. Moores should have serious consideration. 
The delegates from the foreign countries would like 
very much to come here during an international expo- 
sition. But I do not think we can decide that question 
now. The European officers and members are ver) 
anxious to meet on this side of the water just as soon 
as they can. Conditions might arise that would make 
it very desirable for them to meet here in 1925. The 
sooner the better. I really think we should not decide 
that now. 

President McKinuey: I did not think Mr. Moores 
made that as a motion. 

Mr. Moores: 1 made it merely as a suggestion. 

Mr. Watson: I do not think we should now decide to 
invite the Interparliamentary Union to meet at Phila- 
delphia during that exposition. There seem to be differ- 
ences of opinion as to whether that exposition will be 
held. Conditions might change in a year. I think we 
had better wait. 

President McKinury: Is there any other business ? 

Mr. OuprieLp: | move we adjourn, Mr. President. 

(The motion was duly seconded and carried, and 
thereupon, at 11 o’clock a. m., the Group adjourned.) 


THE NEXT MEETING OF THE INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 

It now appears that the Twenty-first Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union will be held in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, on or about the first of August next. The provisional 
agenda for the conference have been submitted as follows: 

1. The parliamentary control of foreign policy. Report 
by Dr. Mataja (Austria). 

2. Colonial mandates and the League of Nations. 
by M. H. van Kol (Holland). 

3. Report from the Economic and Financial Commission. 
Two reports may be expected from the Economic and 
Financial Commission—one relating to the freedom of trade, 
urged by M. Treub, of Holland, and Count Apponyi, of 
Hungary, and also the question of exchanges. 

4. Report from the Commission on Racial and Colonial 
Questions on the rights of national minorities. The Vienna 
Conference requested the Commission for Racial and 
Colonial Questions to submit a report on the problem of 
The drafting committee met in Paris 
A report will 


Report 


national minorities. 
immediately after the Executive Committee. 
probably be submitted at Copenhagen dealing especially 
with the question of a draft for general international settle- 


ment of the problem. 
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5. Institution of an International Relief Organization to 
assist all disaster-stricken populations. A representative of 
the International Red Cross Committee has called the at- 
tention of the Bureau to a “Proposal for the Institution of 
an International Relief Organization to assist all disaster- 
stricken populations,” drawn up by Senator Giovanni 
Ciraolo, president of the Italian Red Cross. It was asked 
whether the Interparliamentary Union would be inclined 
to support this proposal, which is now before the Council of 
the League of Nations. The Secretary General suggested 
that M. Ciraolo, through the Italian Group, should propose 
that the question be included in the agenda of the next 
conference. The initiative is one worthy of the support of 
the Union, and Mr. Ciraolo will accordingly be asked to 
submit a report on the question. 

In accordance with the traditions of the Union, the ques- 
tion of disarmament, which was discussed at Stockholm and 
at Vienna, must again be taken up at Copenhagen, either 
with a view to tracing a definite line of action through the 
groups or to bring pressure to bear on the League of Na- 
tions. This year certain problems of execution or of ap- 
plication might be considered, such as: 

(6a) Treaty of Disarmament and of Mutual Guarantee, 
on the lines of the plan drawn up by Lord Robert Cecil. 

(6b) Regional agreements as to a reduction of arma- 
ments—a problem which will especially interest the 
Scandinavian States. 

While these are deemed sufficient to constitute the whole 
agenda for a three days’ discussion, other questions, some 
of which have already been considered, may, however, also 
be regarded as being ripe for discussion. Fresh questions 
may be proposed by the groups or by the members of the 
Council. The following list is submitted by the Bureau 
without comment: : 

1. Penalties to be instituted for the circulation of false 
news likely to endanger the peace. (Report by the late M. 
Lammasch (Austria), prepared for the Stockholm Confer- 
ence in 1914). 

2. Extension of international jurisdiction. (Participation 
of the States in the International Court of Justice and rati- 
fication of the optional clause of its statute; general treaties 
for compulsory arbitration; conciliation agreements. ) 

3. Organization of the work of codification of interna- 
tional law. 

4..A study of the work of the Barcelona Conference on 
questions of communication and transit. Possible action to 
be taken by the Union in this connection. 

5. Exchange of legislative information. (Report by M. 
Honnorat (France), prepared for the Stockholm Conference 
in 1914.) 


PROGRAM OF THE BUREAU FOR 1923 


1. Continuation of the efforts to create new Groups of the 
Union in parliaments where such do not already exist; but 
especially to increase the activity of the Groups already at 
work. 

2. To increase the income of the Union, according to the 
plan agreed upon by the Council. 

3. Study the possibility of beginning again the publication 
of the Annuaire interparlementaire, at least in a modified 
form. 

4. Preparation of the works of the Study Commissions, 
relating to such subjects as the declaration of war, the con- 
clusion and ratification of treaties, the foreign policy of goy- 
ernments, ete. 
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OUR ADMINISTRATION’S PROPOSAL ON 
THE PERMANENT COURT OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


(Basic Documents) 


On February 24 President Harding transmitted to the 
U. S. Senate a letter from the Secretary of State dealing 
with the possibility of our formal participation in the In- 
ternational Court of International Justice, which has been 
set up at The Hague. The President asked the Senate's 
consent to the United States’ adhesion to the protocol under 
which the court had been erected. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
The President’s message to the Senate was as follows: 


There has been established at The Hague a Permanent 
Court of International Justice for the trial and decision of 
international causes by judicial methods, now effective 
through the ratification by the signatory powers of a special 
protocol. It is organized and functioning. The United 
States is a competent suitor in the court, through provision 
of the statute creating it, but that relation is not sufficient 
for a nation long committed to the peaceful settlement of 
international controversies. Indeed, our nation had a con- 
spicuous place in the advocacy of such an agency of peace 
and international adjustment, and our deliberate public 
opinion of today is overwhelmingly in favor of our full par- 
ticipation and the attending obligations of maintenance and 
the furtherance of its prestige. It is for this reason that I 
am now asking for the consent of the Senate to our adhesion 
to the protocol. 

With this request I am sending to the Senate a copy of the 
Jetter addressed to me by the Secretary of State, in which 
he presents in detail the history of the establishment of the 
court, takes note of the objection to our adherence because 
of the court’s organization under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, and its relation thereto, and indicates how, with 
certain reservations, we may fully adhere and participate 
and remain wholly free from any legal relation to the 
League or assumption of obligation under the covenant of 
the League. 

I forbear repeating the presentation made by the Secre- 
tary of State, but there is one phase of the matter not 
covered in his letter with which I choose frankly to acquaint 
the Senate. For a long period—indeed, ever since the Inter- 
national Conference on the Limitation of Armament—the 
consideration of plans under which we might adhere to the 
protocol has been under way. We were unwilling to adhere 
unless we could participate in the selection of judges; we 
could not hope to participate with an American accord if 
adherence involved any legal relation to the League. These 
conditions, there is good reason to believe, will be acceptable 
to the signatory powers, though nothing definitely can be 
done until the United States tenders adhesion with these 
reservations. Manifestly, the Executive cannot make this 
tender until the Senate has spoken its approval. There- 
fore I most earnestly urge your favorable advice and con- 
sent. I would rejoice if some action could be taken, even in 
the short period which remains of the present session. 

It is not a new problem in international relationship; it 
is wholly a question of accepting an established institution 
of high character and making effective all the fine things 
which have been said by us in favor of such an agency of 
advanced civilization. It would be well worth the while of 
the Senate to make such special effort as is becoming to 
record its approval. Such action would add to our own 
consciousness of participation in the fortunate advancement 
of international relationship and remind the world anew 
that we are ready for our proper part in furthering peace 
and adding to stability in world affairs. 
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SECRETARY HUGHES'S LETTER 


The letter, transmitted to the President by 
of State Hughes under the date of February 17, 1923, is 
here given in full. It sets forth the circumstances under 
which the Permanent Court was organized and the reasons 
for advocating our adhesion to the protocol. 

Secretary Hughes wrote as follows: 


Secretary 


Referring to our interviews with respect to the advis- 
ability of action by this government in order to give its 
adhesion, upon appropriate conditions, to the protocol estab- 
lishing the Permanent Court of International Justice, I beg 
leave to submit the following considerations: 

From its foundation, this government has taken a leading 
part in promoting the judicial settlement of international 
disputes. Prior to the First Peace Conference at The 
Hague, in 1899, the United States had participated in fifty- 
seven arbitrations, twenty of which were with Great Britain. 
The President of the United Statees had acted as arbitrator 
hetween other nations in five cases, and ministers of the 
United States, or other persons designated by this govern- 
ment, had acted as arbitrator or umpire in seven cases. In 
189 the Congress adopted a concurrent resolution providing 


“That the President be, and is hereby, requested to in- 
vite, from time to time, as fit occasions may arise, negotia- 
tions with any government with which the United States 
has or may have diplomatic relations, to the end that any 
differences or disputes arising between the two governments 
which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency may be re- 
ferred to arbitration and be peaceably adjusted by such 
means” (Cong. Rec., 51st Cong., 1st sess., part 3, vol. 21, 
p. 2986). 


In his instructions to the delegates of this government to 
the First Peace Conference at The Hague, Secretary Hay 
said : 


“Nothing can secure for human government and for the 
authority of law which it represents so deep a respect and 
so firm a loyalty as the spectacle of sovereign and independ- 
ent States, whose duty it is to prescribe the rules of justice 
and impose penalties upon the lawless, bowing with rever- 
ence before the august supremacy of those principles of 
right which give to law its eternal foundation.” 


A plan for a permanent international tribunal accom- 
panied these instructions. 

At that conference there was adopted a “Convention for 
the Pacific Setthement of International Disputes,” which 
provided for a Permanent Court of Arbitration. This or- 
ganization, however, while called a permanent court, really 
consists of an eligible list of persons designated by the con- 
tracting parties respectively from whom tribunals may be 
constituted for the determination of such controversies as 
the parties concerned may agree to submit to them. 

In 1908 and 1909 the United States concluded nineteen 
general conventions of arbitration, which, in accordance 
with The Hague Conventions, provided for arbitration by 
special agreement of differences which are of a legal nature 
or which relate to the interpretation of treaties, and which 
it may not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, pro- 
vided that the differences do not affect the vital interest, 
the independence, or the honor of the two contracting States 
and do not concern the interests of third parties. Moreover, 
since the First Peace Conference at The Hague a number 
of conventions have been concluded by this government sub- 
mitting to arbitration questions of great importance. 

It is believed that the preponderant opinion in this coun- 
try has not only favored the policy of judicial settlement 
of justiciable international disputes through arbitral 
tribunals specially established, but it has also strongly de- 
sired that a permanent court of international justice should 
be established and maintained. In his instructions to the 
delegates of the United States to the Second Peace Confer- 
ence held at The Hague in 1907, Secretary Root emphasized 
the importance of the establishment of such a tribunal in 
conformity with accepted judicial standards. He said: 
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“It should be your effort to bring about in the Second 
Conference a development of The Hague tribunal into a 
permanent tribunal composed of judges who are judicial 
officers and nothing else, who are paid adequate salaries, 
who have no other occupation, and who will devote their 
entire time to the trial and decision of international causes 
by judicial methods and under a sense of judicial respon- 
sibility. These judges should be so selected from the differ- 
ent countries that the different systems of law and pro 
cedure and the principal languages shall be fairly repre- 
sented. The court should be of such dignity, consideration, 
and rank that the best and ablest jurists will accept ap 
pointment to it, and that the whole world will have absolute 
confidence in its judgments.” 


The Second Peace Conference discussed a plan looking to 
the attainment of this object, but the project failed because 
aun agreement could not be reached with respect to the 
method of selecting judges. The conference adopted the fol 
lowing recommendation : 


“The conference recommends to the signatory powers the 
adoption of the project hereto annexed, of a convention for 
the establishment of a Court of Arbitral Justice and its put 
ting into effect as soon as an accord shall be reached upon 
the choice of the judges and the constitution of the court.” 


The Covenant of the League of Nations provided, in 
Article 14, that the Council of the League should formulate 
and submit to the members of the League plans for the 
establishment of a Permanent Court of International Jus 
tice, which should be competent to hear and determine any 
dispute of an international character which the parties 
thereto should submit to it, and which also might give an 
advisory opinion upon any dispute or question referred to 
it by the Council or by the Assembly of the League. This 
provision of the covenant, it may be said, did not enter into 
the subsequent controversy with respect to participation by 
this government in the League of Nations; on the contrary, 
it is believed that this controversy reflected but little, if 
any, divergence of view in this country with respect to the 
advisability of establishing a permanent international court. 

Pursuant to the direction contained in the article above 
quoted, the Council of the League appointed an advisory com- 
mittee of jurists, which sat at The Hague in the summer 
of 1920 and formulated a plan for the establishment of such 
a court. Honorable Elihu Root was a member of that 
committee. It recommended a plan which was subsequently 
examined by the Council and Assembly of the League; and, 
after certain amendments had been made, the statute con 
stituting the Permanent Court of International Justice was 
adopted by the Assembly of the League on December 15, 
1920. 

While these steps were taken under the auspices of the 
League, the statute constituting the Permanent Court of 
International Justice did not become effective upon its adop 
tion by the Assembly of the League. On the contrary, it 
became effective by virtue of the signature and ratification 
by the signatory powers of a special protocol. The reason 
for this procedure was that, although the plan of the court 
was prepared under Article 14 of the covenant, the statute 
went beyond the terms of the covenant, especially in making 
the court available to States which were not members of 
the League of Nations. Accordingly a protocol of signature 
was prepared by which the signatory powers declared their 
acceptance of the adjoined statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The Permanent Court thus estab- 
lished by the signatory powers under the protocol with the 
statute annexed is now completely organized and at work. 

The statute of the court provides for the selection of the 
judges, defines their qualifications, and prescribes the juris 
diction of the court and the procedure to be followed in 
litigation before it. 

The court consists of fifteen 
called “ordinary judges” and four deputy judges. The 
eleven judges constitute the full court. In case they cannot 
all be present, deputies are to sit as judges in place of the 
absentees; but if eleven judges are not available, nine may 
constitute a quorum. It is provided that the judges shall 


members—eleven judges 
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be elected, regardless of their nationality, from amongst 
persons of high moral character possessing the qualifica- 
tions required in their respective countries for appointments 
to the highest judicial offices or are jurisconsults of recog- 
nized competence in international law. The judges are 
elected by the Council and Assembly of the League, each 
body proceeding independently. The successful candidate 
must obtain an absolute majority of votes in each body. 
The judges are elected for nine years and are eligible for 
re-election. The ordinary judges are forbidden to exercise 
any political or administrative function. This provision 
does not apply to the deputy judges except when performing 
their duties on the court. 

The jurisdiction of the court comprises all cases which 
the parties refer to it and all matters specially provided for 
in treaties and conventions in force. 

Provision has also been made so that any signatory power, 
if it desires, may in signing the protocol accept as compul- 
sory “ipso facto and without special convention” the juris- 
diction of the court in all or any of the classes of legal 
disputes concerning (a) the interpretation of a treaty; (b) 
any question of international law; (c) the existence of any 
fact which, if established, would constitute a breach of an 
international obligation; and (d) the nature or extent of 
the reparation to be made for the breach of an international 
obligation. 

This is an entirely optional clause, and unless it is signed 
the jurisdiction of the court is not obligatory. 

The first election of judges of the court took place in 
September, 1921. The eleven ordinary judges are the fol- 
lowing: Viscount Robert Bannatyne Finlay, Great Britain; 
B. C. J. Loder, Holland; Ruy Barbosa, Brazil; D. J. Nyholm, 
Denmark; Charles André Weiss, France; John Bassett 
Moore, United States; Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante, 
Cuba; Rafael Altamira, Spain; Yorozu Oda, Japan; Dionisio 
Anzilotti, Italy; Max Huber, Switzerland. 


The four deputies are: Michailo Yovanovitch, Serb-Croat- 


Slovene State; F. V. N. Beichmann, Norway; Demetre 
Negulesco, Rumania; Chung-Hui Wang, China. 

It will be noted that one of the most distinguished Ameri- 
can jurists has been elected a member of the court—Honor- 
able John Bassett Moore. 

In considering the question of participation of the United 
States in the support of the permanent court, it may be 
observed that the United States is already a competent 
suitor in the court. The statute expressly provides that 
the court shall be open not only to members of the League, 
but to States mentioned in the annex to the covenant. 

But it is not enough that the United States should have 
the privileges of a suitor. In view of the vast importance 
of provision for the peaceful settlement of international 
controversies, of the time-honored policy of this government 
in promoting such settlements, and of the fact that it has 
at last been found feasible to establish upon a sound basis 
a permanent international court of the highest distinction, 
and to invest it with a jurisdiction which conforms to 
American principles and practice, I am profoundly con- 
vinced that this government, under appropriate conditions, 
should become a party to the convention establishing the 
court and should contribute its fair share of the expense of 
maintenance. 

I find no insuperable obstacle in the fact that the United 
States is not a member of the League of Nations. The 
statute of the court has various procedural provisions re- 
lating to the League; but none of these provisions save 
those for the election of judges, to which I shall presently 
refer, are of a character which would create any difficulty 
in the support of the court by the United States, despite 
its non-membership in the League. None of these pro- 
visions impair the independence of the court. It is an es- 
tablishment separate from the League, having a distinct 
legal status resting upon the protocol and statute. It is 
organized and acts in accordance with judicial standards, 
and its decisions are not controlled or subject to review by 
the League of Nations. 

In order to avoid any question that adhesion to the 
protocol and acceptance of the statute of the court would 
involve any legal relation on the part of the United States 
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to the League of Nations or the assumption of any obliga- 
tions by the United States under the covenant of the League 
of Nations, it would be appropriate, if so desired, to have 
the point distinctly reserved as a part of the terms of the 
adhesion on the part of this government. 

Again, as already noted, the signature of the protocol 
and the consequent acceptance of the statute, in the absence 
of assent to the optional compulsory clause, does not require 
the acceptance by the signatory powers of the jurisdiction 
of the court, except in such cases as may thereafter be 
voluntarily submitted to the court. Hence, in adhering to 
the protocol, the United States would not be required to 
depart from the position which it has thus far taken. that 
there should be a special agreement for the submission of a 
particular controversy to arbitral decision. 

There is, however, one fundamental objection to adhesion 
on the part of the United States to the protocol and the 
acceptance of the statute of the court in its present form. 
That is, that under the provisions of the statute only mem 
bers of the League of Nations are entitled to a voice in 
the election of judges. The objection is not met by the 
fact that this government is represented by its own national 
group in The Hague Court of Arbitration, and that this 
group may nominate candidates for election as judges of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. This pro 
vision relates simply to the nomination of candidates: the 
election of judges rests with the Council and Assembly of 
the League of Nations. It is no disparagement of the dis- 
tinguished abilities of the judges who have alreadv been 
chosen to say that the United States could not be expected 
to give its formal support to a permanent international 
tribunal in the election of the members of which it had no 
right to take part. 

T believe that the validity of this objection is recognized. 
and that it will be feasible to provide for the suitable par- 
ticipation by the United States in the election of judges, 
both ordinary and deputy judges, and in the filling of vacan- 
cies. The practical advantage of the present system of 
electing judges by the majority votes of the Council and 
Assembly of the League, acting separately, is quite mani 
fest. It was this arrangement which solved the difficulty. 
theretofore appearing almost insuperable, of providing an 
electoral system conserving the interests of the powers, hoth 
great and small. It would be impracticable. in my judg- 
ment, to disturb the essential features of this system. It 
may also be observed that the members of the Council and 
Assemblv of the League in electing the judges of the court 
do not act under the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
but under the statute of the court and in the capacity of 
electors performing duties defined by the statute. It would 
seem to he reasonable and practicable that in adhering to 
the protocol and accepting the statute this government 
should prescribe as a condition that the United States. 
through representatives designated for the purpose, should 
be permitted to participate, upon an equality with other 
States members of the League of Nations, in all proceed- 
ings, both of the Council and of the Assembly of the League. 
for the election of judges or deputy judges of the court or 
for the filling of vacancies in these offices. 

As the statute of the court prescribes its organization. 
competence, and procedure, it would also be appropriate to 
provide, as a condition of the adhesion of the United States, 
that the statute should not be amended without the consent 
of the United States. 

The expenses of the court are not burdensome. Under 
the statute of the court, these expenses are borne by the 
League of Nations: the League determines the hudget and 
apportions the amount among its members. I understand that 
the largest contribution by any State is but little more than 
$35,000 a year. In this matter, also, the members of the 
Council and Assembly of the League do not act under the 
covenant of the League, but under the statute of the court. 
The United States, if it adhered to the protocol, would, of 
course, desire to pay its fair share of the expense of main- 
taining the court. The amount of this contribution would, 
however, be subject to determination by Congress and to the 
making of appropriations for the purpose. Reference to 
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this matter also might properly be made in the instrument 
of adhesion. 

Accordingly, I beg leave to recommend that, if this course 
meets with your approval, you request the Senate to take 
suitable action advising and consenting to the adhesion on 
the part of the United States to the protocol of December 16, 
1920, accepting the adjoined statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, but not the optional clause for 
compulsory jurisdiction; provided, however, that such ad- 
hesion shall be upon the following conditions and under- 
standings, to be made a part of the instrument of adhesion : 

I. That such adhesion shall not be taken to involve any 
legal relation on the part of the United States to the League 
of Nations or the assumption of any obligations by the 
United States under the Covenant of the League of Nations 
constituting Part I of the Treaty of Versailles. 

II. That the United States shall be permitted to partici- 
pate, through representatives designated for the purpose 
and upon an equality with the other States members re- 
spectively of the Council and Assembly of the League of 
Nations, in any and all proceedings of either the Council or 
the Assembly for the election of judges or deputy judges of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice or for the 
filling of vacancies. 

III. That the United States will pay a fair share of the 
expenses of the court, as determined and appropriated from 
time to time by the Congress of the United States. 

IV. That the statute for the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice adjoined to the protocol shall not be 
amended without the consent of the United States. 

If the Senate gives its assent upon this basis, steps can 
then be taken for the adhesion of the United States to the 
protocol in the manner authorized. The attitude of this gov- 
ernment will thus be defined and communicated to the other 
signatory powers whose acquiescence in the stated condi- 
tions will be necessary. 


THE SIGNATORIES OF THE PROTOCOL 


In the light of this communication from the administra- 
tion, our readers will be interested in the following facts 
relating to the signatories and ratifications of the protocol 
and the optional clause, as officially announced to Septem- 
ber, 1922:* 


States which have signed and ratified the protocol: Al- 
bania, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Can- 
ada, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Greece, Haiti, India, Italy, Japan, Lithuania, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Siam, South Africa, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, Uruguay, 
Venezuela. 

States which have signed but not ratified the protocol: 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Liberia, Luxemburg, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Salvador. 

States which have signed and ratified the optional clause : 
Austria, Brazil, Bulgaria, China, Denmark, Finland, Haiti, 
Lithuania, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Uruguay. 

States which have signed but not ratified the optional 
clause: Costa Rica, Liberia, Luxemburg, Panama, Salvador. 


ADMINISTRATION’S REPLY TO SENATE INQUIRY 


The subject raised by the President’s message came up 
for discussion in the Senate, but was set aside in the pressure 
of other business that had marked the end of the last session 
of Congress. In the course of the discussion, Senator Lodge, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, ad- 

* League of Nations, Official Journal, October, 1921, pp. 
807-9; January, 1922, p. 5; February, 1922, pp. 119-20; 
March, 1922, p. 208; April, 1922, p. 305; May, 1922, p. 425; 
June, 1922, p. 475; August, 1922, p. 757; September, 1922, 
Pp. 1025. 
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dressed to the President a letter of inquiry concerning the 
proposed plans of our participation in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. An answer to this inquiry from 
the Senate was made by the Administration in a statement, 
prepared by Secretary Hughes and transmitted by the Presi- 
dent to Senator Lodge. This statement was as follows: 


I have received your letter of February 28, enclosing a 
request handed to you by Senator Lodge, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, for certain infor- 
mation desired by the committee in order to reach a decision 
relative to advising and consenting to our adhesion to the 
protocol establishing the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. I beg leave to submit the following statement upon 
the points raised: 

First. The first inquiry is this: 

“That the President be requested to advise the committee 
whether he favors an agreement obligating all powers or 
governments who are signers of the protocol creating the 
court to submit all questions about which there is a dispute 
and which cannot be settled by diplomatic efforts, relative 
to (a) the interpretation of treaties; (b) any question of 
international law; (c) the existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of an international 
obligation; (d) the nature or extent of reparation to be 
made for the breach of an international obligation; (¢) the 
interpretation of a sentence passed by the court.” 

I understand that the question is not intended to elicit 
your purely personal opinion, or whether you would look 
with an approving eye upon an agreement of this sort made 
effective by the action of all powers, but whether you as 
President, in the exercise of your constitutional authority to 
negotiate treaties, favor the undertaking to negotiate a 
treaty on the part of the United States with other powers 
creating such an obligatory jurisdiction. 

So understood, I think that the question must be answered 
in the negative. This is for the reason that the Senate has 
so clearly defined its attitude in opposition to such an agree- 
ment that until there is ground for believing that this atti- 
tude has been changed it would be entirely futile for the 
Executive to negotiate a treaty of the sort described. 

I may briefly refer to earlier efforts in this direction. 

In the latter part of the Cleveland Administration a very 
strong public sentiment was expressed in favor of a general 
arbitration treaty between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, this being regarded as a step toward a plan for all 
civilized nations. In January, 1897, the Olney-Pauncefote 
Treaty was signed, with provisions for compulsory arbitra- 
tion having a wide scope. This treaty was supported not 
only by the Cleveland Administration, but President Mc- 
Kinley indorsed it in the strongest terms in his annual mes- 
sage of December 6, 1897, urging “the early action of the 
Senate thereon, not merely as a matter of policy, but as a 
duty to mankind.” 

But, despite the safeguards established by the treaty, the 
provisions for compulsory arbitration met with disfavor in 
the Senate and the treaty failed (Moore’s Int. Law Dig., vol. 
VII, pp. 76-78). 

A series of arbitration treaties was concluded in 1904 by 
Secretary Hay with about 12 States. Warned by the fate 
of the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty, Secretary Hay limited the 
provision for obligatory arbitration in these treaties to “dif- 
ferences which may arise of a legal nature, or relating to 
the interpretation of treaties existing between the two con- 
tracting parties, and which it may not have been possible to 
settle by diplomacy.” Even with this limitation, there was 
added the further proviso: “provided, nevertheless, that they 
(the differences) do not affect the vital interests, the inde- 
pendence, or the honor of the two contracting States and do 
not concern the interests of third parties.” 

It was also provided that the parties should conclude a 
“special agreement” in each individual case “defining clearly 
the matter in dispute, the scope of the powers of the arbi- 
trators, and the periods to be fixed for the formation of the 
arbitral tribunal and the several stages of the procedure.” 

Notwithstanding the limited scope of these treaties for 
compulsory arbitration, the Senate amended them by sub- 
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stituting the phrase “special treaty” for “special agreement,” 
so that in every individual case of arbitration a special 
treaty would have to be made with the advice and consent 
of the Senate (Moore's Int. Dig., vol. VII, pp. 102-103). In 
view of this change, Secretary Hay announced that the 
President would not submit the amendment to the other gov- 
ernments. 

It should also be observed that The Hague conventions of 
1899 and 1907, to which the United States is a party, relat- 
ing to the general arbitration of certain classes of interna- 
tional differences, do not make recourse to the tribunal com- 
pulsory. 

In 1908 a series of arbitration treaties was negotiated by 
the United States. The provisions of these treaties were 
limited to “differences which may exist of a legal nature or 
relating to the interpretation of treaties existing between 
the two contracting parties and which it may not have been 
possible to settle by diplomacy,” with the proviso “that they 
do not affect the vital interests, the independence, or the 
honor of the two contracting States and do not concern the 
interests of third parties.” 

Secretary Root also provided, taking account of the failure 
of the Hay treaties, that “in each individual case” the con- 
tracting parties before appealing to the arbitral tribunal 
should conclude a “special agreement” defining the matter 
in dispute, the scope and powers of the arbitrator, etc., and 
it was further explicitly stipulated in these treaties that 
such “special agreement” on the part of the United States 
should be made “by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.’ These treaties, with these limiting provisions, 
made in deference to the opinion of the Senate as to the 
permissible scope of such agreements, received the Senate’s 
approval. 

In 1911 the Taft Administration submitted to the Senate 
general arbitration conventions with Great Britain and with 
France which were of broad scope. There were numerous 
objections on the part of the Senate. There was a provision 
in Article III that in case of a controversy as to whether a 
particular difference was justiciable, the issue should be 
settled by a proposed joint high commission. Objection was 
made that such an arrangement was an unconstitutional 
delegation of power, and the provision was struck out by the 
Senate. 

Again the Senate conditioned its approval on numerous 
other reservations, withholding from the operation of the 
treaty any question “which affects the admission of aliens 
into the United States, or the admission of aliens to the edu- 
cational institutions of the several States, or the territorial 
integrity of the several States or of the United States or 
concerning the question of the alleged indebtedness or 
moneyed obligation of any State of the United States, or any 
question which depends upon or inyolves the maintenance 
of the traditional attitude of the United States concerning 
American questions, commonly described as the Monroe Doc- 
trine, or other purely governmental policy.” 

In the amended form, the treaties were not acceptable to 
the Administration and remained unratified. 

In the light of this record, it would seem to be entirely 
clear that until the Senate changes its attitude it would be 
a waste of effort for the President to attempt to negotiate 
treaties with the other powers providing for an obligatory 
jurisdiction of the scope stated in the committee’s first in- 
quiry quoted above. 

If the Senate, or even the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, would indicate that a different point of view is now 
entertained, you might properly consider the advisability of 
negotiating such agreements. 

Second. The second inquiry is as follows: 

“Secondly, if the President favors such an agreement, does 
he deem it advisable to communicate with the other powers 
to ascertain whether they are willing to obligate themselves 
as aforesaid? 

“In other words, are those who are signers of the protocol 
creating the court willing to obligate themselves by agree- 
ment to submit such questions as aforesaid, or are they to 
insist that such questions shall only be submitted in case 
both, or all, parties interested agree to the submission after 
the controversy arises? 
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“The purpose being to give the court obligatory jurisdic- 
tion over all purely justiciable questions relating to the in- 
terpretation of treaties, questions of international law, to 
the existence of facts constituting a breach of international 
obligation, to reparation for the breach of international obli- 
gation, to the interpretation of the sentences passed by the 
court, to the end that these matters may be finally deter- 
mined in a court of justice.” 

What has been said above is believed to be a sufficient 
answer to this question. It may, however, be added that the 
statute establishing the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, as I stated in my previous letter, has a provision 
(Art. 36) by which compulsory jurisdiction can be accepted, 
if desired, in any or all of the classes of legal disputes con- 
cerning (a) the interpretation of a treaty, (b) any question 
of international law, (c) the existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of an international 
obligation, and (d) the nature or extent of the reparation 
to be made for the breach of an international obligation. 
Accordingly, attached to the protocol of signature for the 
establishment of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice is an “optional clause” by which the signatory may ac- 
cept this compulsory jurisdiction. 

I understand that of the 46 States which have signed the 
protocol for the establishment of the court, about 15 have 
ratified this optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction; but 
among the States which have not as yet assented to the 
optional clause are to be found, I believe, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan. The result is that, aside from the 
objections to which I have referred in answering the first 
inquiry, there is the additional one resulting from the atti- 
tude of these powers. 

It was for all the reasons above stated that in my previous 
letter I recommended that if this course met with your ap- 
proval, you should request the Senate to give its advice and 
consent to the adhesion on the part of the United States to 
the protocol accepting, upon the conditions stated, the ad- 
joined statute of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, but not the optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction. 

Third. The next inquiry is: 

“The committee would also like to ascertain whether it 
is the purpose of the Administration to have this country 
recognize part XIII (labor) of the Treaty of Versailles as a 
binding obligation—See article 26 of statute of League es- 
tablishing the court.” 

I submit that the answer should be in the negative. 

Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles relating to labor is 
not one of the parts under which rights were reserved to the 
United States by our treaty with Germany. On the contrary, 
it was distinctly stated in that treaty that the United States 
assumes no obligations under part XIII. It is not now con- 
templated that the United States should assume any obliga- 
tions of that sort. 

Article 26 of the statute of the court, to which the com- 
mittee refers in its inquiry, relates to the manner in which 
labor cases referred to in part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles shall be heard and determined. But this provision 
would in no way involve the United States in part XIII. 
The purpose of the court is to provide a judicial tribunal of 
the greatest ability and distinction to deal with questions 
arising uncer treaties. 

The fact that the United States gave its adhesion to the 
protocol and accepted the statute of the court would not 
make the United States a party to treaties to which it was 
otherwise not a party or a participant in disputes in which 
it would otherwise not be a participant. The function of the 
court, of course, is to determine questions which arise under 
treaties, although only two of all the powers concerned in 
maintaining the court may be parties to the particular treaty 
or the particular dispute. 

Undoubtedly there are a host of treaties to which the 
United States is not a party, as well as part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which would give rise to questions 
which such a Permanent Court of International Justice 
should hear and determine. None of the signatory powers 
by co-operating in the establishment and maintenance of the 
court make themselves parties to treaties, or assume obliga- 
tions under treaties, between other powers. 
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It is to the interest of the United States, however, that 
controversies which arise under treaties to which it is not 
a party should be the subject of peaceful settlements, so far 
as it is practicable to obtain them, and to this end that there 
should be an instrumentality, equipped as a permanent 
court, through which impartial justice among the nations 
may be administered according to judicial standards. 

Fourth. Finally the committee states that “they would 
also like to be informed as to what reservations, if any, have 
been made by those countries who have adhered to the 
protocol,” 

I um not advised that any other State has made reserva- 
tions on signing or adhering to the protocol. 





THE FRENCH IN THE RUHR 


The history of the first ten weeks of the French occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr (up to and including March W)) may be 
summed up as follows: Increasing pressure on the part of 
the French, met by increasing stubbornness on the part of 
the German people. 

The French advance has reached Mannheim, Karlsruhe, 
and Darmstadt. Several cities on its way, notably Gelsen- 
kirchen, Bochum, Essen, and Recklinghausen, have been the 
scene of “incidents” which have resulted in the suspension 
of newspapers (Essen), heavy (Gelsenkirchen, 
hundred million marks), and wholesale arrests and deporta- 
tions of German municipal, state, and mine officials, fol- 
Some 


fines one 


lowed by strikes of a more or less enduring nature. 
ten thousand “security police’ have been rounded up and 
expelled from the Ruhr district on the charge of espionage, 
spreading propaganda, and otherwise hindering the French 
and Belgian occupation. 


FRENCH PREMIER’S EXPLANATION 


M. Poincaré’s explanation of the Ruhr advance, which 
took place on February before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mission, and lasted for three hours and three-quarters, is 
reported by the Manchester Guardian Weekly (February 
the course 


> 


=, 


23) to have been a great personal success. In 
of his speech he denied that the recall of General Degoutte 
Was ever in question, and made a long statement as to the 
manufacturing riches of the Ruhr, including the 14,000 coke 
furnaces, which he declared to be under French control. 
According to the correspondent of the English paper, how- 
ever, the report on the amount of these riches actually 
realized was less satisfactory. Transport control is the key 
to French difficulties, and in this connection Monsieur Poin- 
caré said: “We never dreamed of the exploitation of the 
Ruhr; only of controlling it.’ As a step toward control, 
almost a thousand Prussian employees have been expelled 
from the district. 

The Manchester Guardian report states that instead of 
the 1,200 trains, freight and passenger, running daily 
throughout the Ruhr region, there are now barely seventy 
in all. Some 9,000 railway men have been sent by France 
and Belgium to replace the 40,000 German railway workers, 
who are practically all on strike. One thousand trucks of 
coal, conveying about 15,000 tons, have been safely convoyed 
to France and Belgium. 

Announcement has also been made that the French Treas- 
ury will ask the cabinet for a further sum of 35 million 
francs for the army and six million francs for the civil 


Service expenses of the occupation. It is stated in the 
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English press that the actual amount of occupation costs, 


both direct and indirect, by the cessation of German pay 
ments and coal, the damage inflicted on steel and other in 
dustries, the 12 per cent slump in the foreign value of the 
forth, but the 


out-of-pocket expenses are estimated at 


French currency, and so ure not revealed, 


over tive hundred 


thousand sterling a month. 


DEBATES IN BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


the Ruhr debated in Partin 
February, 
joint amendment the 
for the intervention of the League of Nations, with Ameri 
can participation. In the Mr. Lloyd 


George condemned the French policy, and stated that dis 


wis 
the 
Liberal 


neutrality in 
reassembling in 


British 


ment on oceasion being a 


presented by groups, calling 


course of a speech, 


move aiming at 


for 


aster would be inevitable unless some 


international agreement were substituted bugland’s 


present policy of neutral inaction. The importance of se 
curing American aid was emphasized. 

In reply, Mr. Bonar Law declared that acceptance of the 
amendment would put an end to the government. In spite 
of the fact that they differed from France, he did not fee! 
that an attitude of open hostility to that country would be 
helpful. Intervention at this 
as an act of hostility by France, and the Premier gave it as 
his opinion that to wait, in the hope that some opportunity 
for intervention was a better policy than to 
intervene when it that do 
harm. At the same time, he added, it interests 
of the Entente to keep British troops on the Rhine. 

On the part of the Labor Party and other elements of 
what is known in Great Britain as His Majesty’s Opposi 


moment would be regarded 


would come, 


was certain intervention would 


was in the 


tion, as well as in Germany, Mr. Law’s speech was received 
Bearing in the fact that 
the British generally is 


with disappointment. mind 
Cologne and the area occupied by 
the the Ruhr 


point of view the keystone of 


district, and from a_ strategic 
the Rhineland, it felt 


sritish press, that the position 


railhead of 
wis 
according to reports in the 
of the 
able anxiety was manifested as to the dangerous potentiali 


Sritish troops is delicate to a degree, and consider 


ties of the situation. 
VIEWS OF A GERMAN STATESMAN 


The German view of the situation has been fully ex 
pressed in an interview given to the press by Dr. Strese 
mann, the leader of the German People’s Party. When asked 
by the correspondent of the Manchester Guardian for his 
opinion on the probable issue of the Ruhr struggle, the 


German leader is stated to have said: 
the 


ad 
the 


It seems fairly apparent, even at the present stage of 
struggle, that France is not destined to gather economic 
vantages from her action in the Ruhr. I think that 
figures quoted by the French authorities as covering the 
upkeep of the army of occupation are much too low. 
France has only been able to obtain trifling quantities of 
coal compared to the quantities that were being delivered 
free of cost under the reparations agreement, and is con- 
fronted with enormous direct expenditure, in addition to 
her indirect losses derived from the partial stoppage of her 
industry. How far an insufficient coal supply can oblige 
her to incur further expenditure the near future may pos- 
sibly demonstrate. Neither politically nor economically can 
the Ruhr area be exploited by France. Forty millions, con 
stituting the present population of France, cannot possibly, 
in the long run, dominate politically and slave-drive eco 
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nomically the twelve million Germans in the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland. 


An interesting reply was made by Dr. Stresemann to a 
query regarding the possibility of co-operation between 
French and German industries. The German leader, re- 
ferring to the speech regarding that subject made at Ham- 
burg by Chancellor Cuno, pointed out that an official com- 
munication had been made to the French government 
scheduling a proposal for co-operation. In his opinion, the 
accusation that German industry refrains from fulfilling 
the agreement intended to reconstruct the economical con- 
nection between French and German industry severed by 
the Treaty of Versailles was not based on fact. In this 


connection Dr. Stresemann made the following remiurks: 


The government and industry were willing to negotiate. 
M. Poincaré, however, did not accede to the proposals made 
by the German Government. In French industrial quarters 
there has been no echo of Dr. Cuno’s speech. And yet a 
brazen attempt is made to hold the German industrialists 
responsible for the failure to reach an economic understand- 
ing with France. 


Discussing the question of the French fear of German 
revenge, Dr. Stresemann emphasized the fact that Germany 
had, through the intermediary of the United States, made 
proposals to the French Government designed to secure 
both frontiers. Subsequent to the refusal of the first Ger- 
man proposal, Herr Rosenberg, the German Foreign Min- 
ister, declared that Germany was willing to discuss any 
suggestion likely to alleviate France’s apprehensions. In 
this connection Dr. Stresemann an inter- 
national agreement might be achieved which would give the 
support of a group of powers to the State whose frontiers 
were threatened by its neighbor—an agreement likely to 
secure general peace. So far, however, France has declined 
to discuss safeguarding measures offered by Germany. 

Finally, Dr. Stresemann declared that Germany refused 
to negotiate under the pressure of French bayonets. In his 
opinion, there was no necessity for the German Government 
to incite the people of the Ruhr to resistance, the German 
people being unanimously aroused by what they consider 
to be an unwarranted outrage. It is felt that the other 
signatories of the Treaty of Versailles should endeavor to 
bring about a restoration of the peaceful conditions roughly 
disturbed by MM. Poincaré and Millerand. 


suggested that 


COMMENT FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Yet another view of the situation has been afforded by 
Dr. Benes, Minister of Foreign Affairs for Czechoslovakia. 
Asked to give the daily press his views as to the possibility 
of any other solution of the reparation problem than the 
course taken by France at the present time, the minister re- 
plied at some length as follows: 


I won't criticise the Allies’ policy, as it is always easy to 
offer criticism when an act has already been committed. 
But I can and do say that it is a great misfortune for the 
Allied States not to have pursued one and the same line, 
one constant and definite policy on the reparation question. 
In my opinion, the question of reparations is far more a 
psychological one than a material matter. At the Peace 
Conference none of us had any idea what it was possible for 
Germany to offer. Different sums were named at different 
times in the year 1920; about 200 milliards was mentioned 
in 1921; in London 132 milliards was agreed upon, and at 
the Paris Conference in 1923 only 50 milliards. 


Mareh 
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These various sums prove that we had not fully grasped 
the problem. It is true that Germany was able to pay more 
six months ago than today, and a year ago more than six 
months ago. This is in consequence of her reparation 
policy. For the same reason France has now adopted her 
present tactics, which have led to the occupation of the 
Ruhr. Therefore one must not reproach France so strongly, 
She had strong reasons for taking the present measures, 
Material and psychological grounds, as many other things, 
have fused together that France could not well draw 
back. 

What could have been done? In my opinion, the fixing 
of the total reparations is not the principal matter. Neither 
Mr. Lloyd-George nor M. Poincaré, neither Dr. Rathenau 
nor Mr. J. M. Keynes, knew or know what Germany could 
really pay. From month to month economic circumstances 
vary during these parlous times. Two years ago Germany 
might have been able to get together ten milliard gold 
marks very easily. Today this would be totally impossible. 
Therefore the reparation problem and its solution should be 
revised. We ought to say we won’t discuss the total any 
more. There is one question only at stake, and that is the 
reconstruction of northern France. Everybody, including 
Germany, agrees upon this point. All other questions should 
be eliminated from discussion for the time being. The re- 
construction of France is the great European question. 
If that had happened at the time so that the reconstruction 
of France were guaranteed, then it would have been easy 
to have discussed other questions afterwards. If Germany 
desires the world to have confidence in her again, she must 
not begin with saying, “We can’t pay,” but she should pro- 
duce a concrete plan as to how she pictures the solution of 
the question of the reconstruction of devastated France. 


so 


Mediation through a third State, in the opinion of Dr. 
Benes, no longer possible. Germany would have to 
find direct approach to France, unless, perhaps, 
England and America would float a loan for a milliard, and 
thus enable the French Government to recall its troops from 
the Rhine. 


was 


some 


DISCUSSION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The varying points of view regarding the Ruhr situation 
current in the United States are adequately illustrated by 
a “Debate on the Ruhr,” published in the New York Nation 
(March 14). The protagonists of the debate were Major 
General J. F. O’Ryan, of the 27th Division A. E. F., and 
Mr. Pierrepont B. Noyes, former United States Rhineland 
Commissioner. 

In the eyes of Major General O’Ryan, the French invasion 
of the Ruhr was justified and necessary. A lack of good- 
will has been apparent on the part of Germany in living 
up to her treaty obligations. In the matter of her own 
expenditures, he states, Germany has disregarded her 
promises to the Allies, and in support of this accusation 
the General declares that, after having engaged herself not 
to make any expenditures unauthorized by the Reichstag 
without giving previous notice to the Allied Committee of 
Guarantees, Germany paid thirty-one billion paper marks 
to certain ship-owners without authorization and without 


notice. The article concludes as follows: 


When we threw in our lot with the cause of France, it 
was our purpose to see the thing through to the end, no 
matter what might be the cost. But the period of armed 
hostility was but one phase of the struggle. The invasion 
of the Ruhr is a logical, and one might say an unavoidable, 
step in the progress of the great struggle which began in 
1914 and is only now nearing a close. We should continue 
to help our ally, at least by our good-will and confidence. 
In the réle of friend and adviser, we can do more to temper 
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any harshness that may develop than we could as an un- 
friendly critic of our old associate. 


On the other hand, Mr. Noyes states that, in his belief, 
there are two governing factors in bringing about the present 
Ruhr situation: First, that the German indemnity has at all 
times been fixed at an immensely larger amount than any 
country of German’s size could pay ; and, second, that France 
knows this, and has always known it, and purposely insisted 
upon a figure which would insure German default. Ever 
since 1920 political power in France has been in the hands 
of men who regarded the destruction of Germany as mi- 
mensely more important than the collection of reparations. 
The impossible indemnity, like the huge French army, has 
been maintained against the day when other objecting allies 
could be safely defied and the carefully planned Ruhr cam- 
paign inaugurated. 

In connection with the indemnity problem, 
makes the following interesting remarks: 


Mr. Noyes 


In 1871 the total capital value, total wealth of all kinds, 
in France was estimated by a member of the French Cabinet 
as about twenty-five billion dollars (one hundred and 
twenty-five billion francs). Germany assessed against 
France an indemnity of one billion dollars. This was sup- 
posed to spell economic ruin for France. It was paid within 
three years, but the payment has always been considered 
miraculous. This indemnity represented 4 per cent of the 
national wealth of France. In 1908 a celebrated British 
statistician estimated the total wealth of Germany as sixty- 
five billion dollars. The best estimate I can obtain of Ger- 
many’s wealth in 1914 puts it at between seventy-five and 
ninety billion. Certainly, after the war, seventy-five billion 
is a liberal estimate. Now, the indemnity assessed against 
Germany in 4920 was approximately fifty-six billion dollars, 
or 75 per cent of her total national wealth, and the much- 
lauded merciful compromise of London in 1921 still called 
for over thirty-two billion dollars, or 48 per cent of Ger- 
many’s total wealth. In 1871 the 4 per cent indemnity was 
considered an outrage of intoxicated victors; yet for three 
years past the people of America have repeated the outgiv- 
ings of French propaganda claiming that Germany could 
easily pay 75 per cent and afterwards 48 per cent of her 
total wealth, if she only would. 

This is not all. Figures submitted to the French Parlia- 
ment in 1872 showed that the total cost of the war to France 
was less than 6 per cent of her capital wealth. The war in 
1914 cost Germany between 30 and 40 per cent of her re- 
sources. Even so, in 1871-73 France could not have paid the 
indemnity but for her credit, which was supported in every 
way by neutrals, and even by Germany, because of her need 
of the money. On the other hand, from the very day of the 
Armistice, the policy of the Allies has tended to destroy Ger- 
man credit. 


Mr. Noyes contends that France has always regarded the 
Ruhr as the starting point of a military expedition against 
Germany and against Europe, and points out, in support of 
his statement, that while the Rhineland cannot support a 
large army, the industrial districts of Westphalia and the 
Ruhr can, theoretically, be made to support at least 250,000 
French soldiers. In his opinion, therefore, the French mili- 
tarists, aiming to dominate Europe, envisage 250,000 soldiers 
permanently garrisoning the Ruhr and the Rhineland with- 
out expense to France. Such an army, equipped and ready 
to move, could, points out Mr. Noyes, undoubtedly intimidate 
any nation of the continent, which opposed French plans. 
With Belgium and Poland on either side, this army would 
be the keystone of a military arch capable of extension 
through the Balkans and on into Russia, as the occasion 


offered. This army would also be a defense against rebel 
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lion at home—troops from the Ruhr could, within twenty 
four hours, be thrown into Paris 

At the time of writing, a joint declaration has been made 
by the French and Belgian premiers to the effect that the 
Ruhr will be evacuated by the punitive forces under their 


control as soon as Germany begins to pay 


THE BRITISH DEBT FUNDING 
SETTLEMENT 


February 16 saw the final discussion of the British debt 
funding bill in the Senate, when it was passed by a vote of 
70 to 13. 
very little that had not previously been said, either in the 
Senate, the House, or the daily press. 

Senator La Follette opened the discussion by vehemently 
opposing the settlement, on the grounds that it entailed a 
financial liaison with a foreign country 
term of years, which, in the opinion of the Senator, must 
affect the external policy of the United States. This, con 
tended Mr. La Follette, was highly undesirable from every 
standpoint. At the same time he objected to the rate of 
interest which, he felt, penalized the American taxpayer on 
behalf of the foreigner. 


The arguments for and against the bill contained 


extending over ua 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE 

In reply, Senators Gillen and McCormick defended the 
settlement because, in their eyes, continued economic isola 
tion would have a disastrous result as far as the prosperity 
of the United States was concerned. Mr. McCormick stated 
that it was his belief that the proposed settlement was 
conducive the restoration 
opened the way to the ultimate payment of their debts to 


to of trade and prosperity and 


us by other countries. His speech concluded as follows: 


Nay more, this settlement once made, the two creditors 
of the governments of continental Europe, America and 
Britain, have a common right and common interest to ad- 
dress themselves to the debtor governments, which not only 
have made no plans to pay, but of which the progressive 
insolvency threatens not only their own ruin but the injury 
of our trade. The occupation of the Ruhr has been un 
productive of any economic or financial benefit to the 
French; the mining of coal has almost ceased, factories are 
closing, the costs of the occupation are rising, the mark has 
fallen and the franc is falling, the French financial minister 
has announced a new financial loan of thirteen billion 
francs at a higher rate of interest than hitherto obtained. 
French bonds, like those of a majority of other States of 
continental Europe, are quoted at a great discount below 
par. The ruin of credit and currency which first overspread 
Russia, and then spread all over south central and central 
Europe, threatens to cross the Isonzo and the Rhine into 
Italy and France and Belgium. The time may very well 
come when the agreement presented to us for ratification 
may constitute the precedent from which steps can be taken 
to reorder the finances of Europe. I shall vote for it. 

The rate of interest formed a favorite theme for discus 
sion on the part of those opposing the settlement. Senators 
Heflin, McKellar, and others contended that 3 per cent was 
far too low, having regard to the original conditions under 
which the loan was made, namely, at an interest rate of 
41% per cent. A great deal was made of this point, on the 
ground that ratification of the settlement at ° per cent 
would necessitate the making up of the 1 per cent 
taxation of the American people. 

Taking for his text the settlement as a basis for economic 


by 
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Senator Caraway made the following in- 
teresting remarks: 

At least the proposed settlement is a beginning. I do not 
think that anybody contends that it is such a settlement as 
he appreves in every particular. 1 do not think that it is 
the best possible settlement that could have been made. [| 
do know, however, Mr. President, that it is the only settle- 
ment that is here before the Senate; it is the only one that 
will or can be before this Congress in a year. If it is 
rejected, 1 know that the American farmers for at least 
12 months more must have the same chaotic conditions 
confront them which now confront them, if, in fact, they 
shall not grow worse. 

I sympathize with those Senators who say that the in- 
terest rate is too low; and yet I am sure, as I am sure of 
anythng, that if every dollar of our foreign indebtedness 
had been canceled in November, 1918, and every dollar of 
this foreign debt had been levied upon the agricultural in- 
terests of America, they could have paid it and been richer 
today than they now are, provided Europe had become a 
normal consumer of American goods. 


reconstruction, 


February 


The bill was signed by President Harding on 
28, and the event was signalized in London by a 
given by the Pilgrims’ Club in honor of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, at which Ambassador 
Harvey created a sensation in the course of his speech on 


dinner 


the loan. 


AMBASSADOR HARVEY’S SPEECH IN LONDON 

Answering a number of views current on the debt in 
England, Mr. Harvey denied that Great Britain had ever 
been asked to guarantee a single dollar advanced to the 
other Allies, and declared that a great proportion of the 
debt had been incurred to pay for clothing and food which 
England needed. He stressed the heavy burden which the 
United States had undertaken in lending money to Great 
Britain—a burden which, he only possible 
ussume because 90 per cent of it was subscribed by Amer- 
icans of British descent. The Balfour August 1, 
in which it was stated that the United States would only 
make advances for the use of France, and other allies of 
Great Britain would back their notes, was found fault with 
by the ambassador, who expressed his opinion that at a 
suitable time the British Government would formally and 
explicitly remove the misapprehension created by it. 

The text of the ambassador’s speech is us follows: 


said, was to 


note of 


We have met here tonight to celebrate a great achieve- 
ment. I do not think I exaggerate when I pronounce it the 
first conclusive settlement of a really vital world problem 
since the armistice. It involved far more than the greatest 
financial transaction recorded in Listory. It bore with it 
the enhancement of the mutual respect, and I firmly be- 
lieve the everlasting friendship, of two great nations, to 
which the entire world looks for the preservation of the 
solvency and stability which are essential to the prosperity 
and happiness of all mankind. 

The task which confronted those in positions of high 
responsibility was one of appalling magnitude. The mere 
adjustment of terms was relatively of minor importance. 
The undertaking could not have been regarded in any other 
light than that of a devastating failure if the agreement 
should not have won the approbation and measurable satis- 
faction of the millions of people who comprise the British 
Empire and the American Republic. 

That object has been attained. The great majority in our 
houses of Congress presents conclusive evidence of the un- 
mistakable gratification of the United States. The virtual 
unanimity manifested on all sides in this country affords 
eloquent testimony to the sense of relief, even of joy, that 
the United Kingdom continues to rest upon the rock of 
financial integrity and national honor. 
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Let me first recount briefly the circumstances under 
which this obligation to the United States was incurred by 
Great Britain. When my country joined forces with the 
Allies in the great battle for civilization, the most pressing 
need was for munitions, clothing and food. ‘These essential 
materials we were in position to supply, but the process was 
less easy than might be supposed. Our Treasury contained 
no available funds and could obtain adequate sums only 
through taxation almost to the limit of capacity. ; 

The plan already in exercise by the Allies of one supply- 
ing another and holding that other accountable was con- 
tinued; that is to say, whatever the people of the United 
States could furnish to Great Britain was bought and paid 
for by the United States Government. Whatever our people 
could manufacture for France or Italy was furnished in 
the same way. Whatever Britain could more readily supply 
to France or France to Italy followed the same course, 
und so on. 

Incidentally, while borrowing these huge sums we were 
commandeering, through taxation, from our own people 
for our own participation vastly more. It is indeed an 
interesting fact that if you take into account for inevitable 
pensions you will discover that the cost in money of the 
great war to the United States and Great Britain was about 
the same, approximately $10,000,000,000. The human mind 
cannot comprehend a sum so colossal, but nobody here, | 
am confident will deny that the outcome was worth the 
money and probably—God pity us—all the lives. 

A few more misapprehensions I must, in justice to my 
country, remove. It has been said that we singled out and 
“dunned” Great Britain. We did neither the one nor the 
other. The expiration of three years, during which we had 
agreed to bear the entire burden, was approaching, and on 
the sume day our government gave notice to all of our 
debtors to that effect. Every lender and borrower in this 
room knows that this is no more than the customary prelim- 
inary to payment or the negotiation of terms. 

One or two appeared and talked about the weather. 
Great Britain arrived and talked business. The outcome 
Was a completed settlement of this greatest of financial 
transactions in less than a month. 

It was not an easy task, the raising of more than 
$20,000,000,000 in so short a time; but we did it, and when 
the time cume to settle with the enemy we were gratified 
to hear that our portion of the reparations would be no less 
than $10,000,000,000, when their pockets had been thoroughly 
searched; whereupon we waived our claims in favor of the 
Allies—certainly a well-meant act at the time, even though 
thus far the searching has been less productive than was 
then anticipated. 

But I have no wish either to defend or to seek credit for 
the part we played in the war. It would be unbecoming 
und I doubt if it is necessary. There is, however, one point 
which may not be fully understood. It is this: Our contri- 
bution was undoubtedly helpful; it may, indeed, in the 
generous words of your Prime Minister, have been decisive. 

Now the odd fact is that if the bulk of our colored 
brethren and of those who were not sympathetic with the 
Allied cause be eliminated from consideration, probably 90 
per cent of the 60,000,000 who purchased our bonds were 
descended from the United Kingdom. This can imply but 
one thing, namely, that if our people had supposed that 
they were giving aid exclusively, though indirectly, through 
the British Government to other allies, we simply could not 
have raised the money. You see we certainly thought we 
were helping England. 

That is all I have to say along this line. Indeed, I would 
not mention the matter at all but for the circumstance that 
an official statement of the British Government, promulgated 
on August 1, last, contains the specific assertion that under 
the arrangement arrived at the United States insisted, in 
substance if not in form, that though our allies were to 
spend the money, it was only on our security that they were 
prepared to lend it. I cannot and do not for a moment 
doubt that at some suitable time the British Government 
will with equal formality and no less explicitness remove 
the misapprehension created by this unfortunate allusion. 

The simple fact is that, barring Russia, which could not 
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get our products, the Allies owe the United States more 
than they owe Great Britain. At this point I pause to 
remark that, although as a result of our settlement Great 
Britain and the United States necessarily sit in the same 
boat as the two creditor nations, and would naturally act 
in accord, the United States has not the slightest intention 
of ruining the credit of any other country by canceling its 
debts. 

The terms of settlement between our two countries will 
be set forth, I doubt not, with characteristic lucidity by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. My own deduction, however. 
is that the total obligation as of December 15, 1922, after 
the payment of some millions of dollars, amounted to 
$4,600,000,000. The capital account need not be taken into 
calculation, because whatever sums are received from Great 
britain go immediately, under the rigorous but rightful 
determination of the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to liquidate the same amount borrowed by the 
United States for the use of Great Britain. 

The interest accounts, therefore, are the only ones 
susceptible to discussion. The average interest being paid 
and to be continued to be paid by the United States is 4% 
per cent. In addition to this, the actual cost of obtaining 
the money, paid by the Treasury and various associations 
and individuals, amounted to fully 4 per cent additional, 
making a total of 44% per cent. Under the terms of settle- 
ment, the British Government pays to the United States 
% per cent; consequently Great Britain assumes two-thirds 
of the obligations and the United States assumes one-third. 

True it is that at the end of ten years the nominal interest 
paid by Great Britain increases to 3% per cent; but there 
is little doubt in the minds of financiers that before those 
ten years have expired, the British Government will be 
able to refund these obligations upon a basis less even than 


3 per cent. The mere fact that a young country like-the 


United States reduced its interest payments from a basis 
of 3 per cent at the end of her Civil War to 2 per cent 


immediately preceding the European war would seem to 
justify this expectation. 

Moreover, under the agreement the British Government 
reserves the right to make payments in three-year periods, 
and may pay off at any time additional amounts of the 
principal with the purpose of reaching a more favorable 
basis and may, if it should have occasion to do so, for 
temporary purposes, remit only 50 per cent of its interest 
falling due in the forthcoming five years, adding the re- 
mainder to the principal, and thus increasing the total 
budget by an amount almost negligible. 

We make no claim that this adjustment, effected by your 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Governor of the Bank 
of England, is magnanimous on our part, but we do main- 
tain. nevertheless, that in the words of the chairman of our 
Debt Commission, Secretary Mellon, it is just and fair and 
might even be considered generous. 

The President recognizes the settlement as “a new element 
of financial and economic stabilization, representing the 
recommitment of the English-speaking world to the sanctity 
of contracts.” Secretary of State Hughes perceives in it 
“the dawn of a better day.” 

In what precise terms the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would express his judgment remains to be heard from his 
own lips. I can only say simply that in the opinion of the 
American people Great Britain could not have sent a truer 
representative of her own sturdy character than Mr. Bald- 
win. I trust, moreover, that he will feel that I did not mis 
lead him when I assured him, as I had already assured his 
eminent predecessor, that a fairer or more considerate fund- 
ing commission could not be produced from the public life 
of America than that which was appointed by the President 
of the United States. 

Great Britain did nobly. America recognizes and glories 
in the fact. She also hopes that the mother country will 
consider that she, too, regarded faithfully the obligations of 
justice, honor, and of fidelity to each other. 

Sir Robert Horne seconded Ambassador Harvey’s proposal 
of Mr. Baldwin’s health. The settlement reached at Wash- 
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ington, he said, did impose a very great burden on England, 
but it was an obligation of honor and it was not forgotten 
here that it was infinitely less than the American people had 
a right to exact, according to the letter of England’s bond 

Mr. Baldwin, responding, thanked Mr. Harvey for the as 
sistance he had rendered in reaching the settlement. He 
continued : 

We all rejoiced that a settlement has been reached and we 
ure how going to provide students of economic theory with 
an opportunity of observing what happens in practice when 
large remittances are made at frequent intervals from one 
country to another. The works on political economy that 
will be written in ten years’ time will be able to be written 
not from the experience of pure theory, but from the experi 
ence of pure theory modified by practice. 

Mr. Baldwin then spoke of the pleasant time he had in 
America. He went on to say that two things which the 
world wanted today more than anything else, and without 
which there could be no prosperity, were peace, first and 
foremost, and economic stability, and that economic stability 
Which could only come when peace was assured. Without 
those two things there was nothing before the human race, 
he said, but ultimate bankruptcy, bloodshed, and starvation. 
It Lehooves those who had the faith strongly in them te 
stand up and join hands, and if the English-speaking peoples 
jeined hands in the determination that their ideals should 
prevail in the world, it would be even as they willed. 


REACTION TO THE SPEECH IN U. S. 

The reaction to this speech on the part of Treasury and 
State Departments in this country was one of surprise. In 
the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, as evinced to 
callers, the matter had already been dealt with adequately 
shortly after the publication of the Balfour note, when Mr. 
Mellon made public the records of the transactions. What 
ever misunderstanding may have been caused by the note 
was, in the opinion of Treasury officials, cleared away by 
this step. Mr. Harvey’s desire that the misapprehension 
be formally cleared by the British Government was treated 
as a purely personal matter by the State Department, where 
the press was informed that no exchange or correspondence 
with Great Britain over the matter was contemplated 

Speaking in the House of Lords on March 8, Lord Balfour 
referred to Mr. Harvey’s speech and declared that his note 
did not deserve the strictures passed upon it by that gentle 
man. In the Earl stated that 
silence on his part after such a statement by one holding 
misunder 


explanation of his reply, 
the high post of ambassador would probably be 
stood, 

Lord Balfour 
that the British debt to 
countries and not for Great 
form, and gave facts and figures in support of his argument 
Concluding, he remarked that, from a strictly commercial 
standpoint, Mr. Harvey’s statements might be correct, but 
that for his part he took less of a commercial view of the 


truth of the statement 


incurred for 


the 
America 
Britain, in substance if not in 


insisted upon 


was other 


deal. 


CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA 


(ne of the most distinguished economists of Russia, dur 
ing a recent visit to Berlin from London, where he now 
resides permanently, conducted an extensive inquiry among 
Russians of every description whom he met in Berlin, and 
who had but recently arrived there, either as representatives 
of various Soviet organizations or as refugees. His ob 
servations shed an interesting light on conditions in Russia. 
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THE STABILITY OF THE SOVIET REGIME 


Mr. A., one of the persons interviewed, for 
formerly an engineer of the Department of Ways of Com- 
munication, is of opinion that the Bolshevist régime is not 
stable, but that it may exist for quite a time, as long as 
its funds are not exhausted. He admits the possibility 
that it may continue to exist for 3 to 5 years more. Ad- 
ministrative expenses have been reduced and continue to be 
reduced to the last possible limit. With the aid of the 
natural tax which may be squeezed out of the peasantry, 
and the remnants of gold and jewelry in particular, much 
time may be gained. As for constructive work, the present 
régime shows so little of it that it is idle to talk about its 
practical results; the régime can merely hold its ground by 
drawing upon the accumulated resources of the past. 


example, 


To the question regarding the possible gold reserve and 
value of precious stones held by the Soviet Government, Mr. 
A. said he did not think there was more than 100 million 
roubles’ worth of gold left, but that he thought that the 
value of the jewelry was about 500 million, and that it was 
this which, in his opinion, was the chief reliance and present 
source of stability of that government. 

Another person interviewed, the former of 
insurance company, a very able and practical person, a close 
observer of conditions, and with a vast circle of friends and 
acquaintances in Moscow, who was in Moscow in the fall of 
1922, representative of a foreign insurance company, 
has no faith at all in the stability of the Soviet Government. 
He thinks that the corruption and demoralization even of 
Communists, who have until now been perfectly honest, is 
proceeding apace under the influence of the new economic 
policy, with its trust formations. The opportunity to squan- 
der the remnants of trust capital 
munist or the marauding type of Communist trust directors 
with a means of corrupting. All this, of course, is being 
done without anything like conspiracy or sinister motive; 
it is done simply to prevent such a Communist from inter- 
fering with their enjoyment of life. 

The means vary. Sometimes there is a direct attack; at 
indirect means are used. Here, for 
non-Communist wife or one whose Communism 
She and her children are very poorly 
So they to fit them out with 
clothes and shoes. The idealistic Communist husband at 
first may look askance and grumble at this business, but 
soon yields to the temptation, and not only keeps quiet, 
but himself also begins to accept all kinds of things, such 
And soon enough 


director an 


as 


provides the non-Com- 


other times instance, 
we have a 
is none too strict. 
shod. begin 


dressed and 


as imported boots, neckties, cloth, ete. 
he is found to be in favor of selling the products of his 
particular trust through a middleman, and may even take 
the leading part in devising ways and means to foil the 
State Political Administration (the new department which 
continues the activities of the former Cheka), which is look- 
ing to apprehend “grafters.” 

Aside from the common human 
loss of faith in the stability of the Communist régime plays 
an important part in this respect. Everybody is trying to 
make hay while the sun shines. Even the most sterling 
characters finally succumb to this temptation. 

It is obvious, of course, that there should be such “fat” 
trusts as the textiles, oil, footwear, and similar trusts, on 
the one hand, and “lean” trusts, on the other. So the Com- 


weakness for gain, the 
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munist directors of the “lean” ones are demanding to be 
transferred to the “fat” ones, rightfully declaring that in 
this they are only trying to follow Lenin’s injunction, that 
a Communist should now learn “to manage and trade.” 
The present incumbent of the presidency of a “fat” trust, 
they may claim, has already learned all there was to be 
learned about the business, and so he should now surrender 
his position and give the others a chance to try their hand. 
But the chief of the “fat” trust, for his part, comes out 
with the argument that he has only just now finished his 
schooling as a manager of the trust; that he has made in 
the course of it many mistakes costly to the Soviet treasury, 
but that now, when he has at last learned all about the 
business, the national economy may profit by his experience, 
and that it would therefore be foolish, from the standpoint 
of the interests of the state, to transfer him from his pres- 
ent post to another. The other set of Communists, left in 
their “lean” jobs, therefore spy on their more fortunate 
comrades at the head of the “fat” trusts and start all kinds 
of campaigns against them for the purpose of “disclosing” 
all sorts of mismanagement and graft in their trusts. The 
entire organism is thus seen to be rotten at its very core. 


As regards capital reserves, this man thinks that there 
is very little gold left. He is not in a position to give an 
accurate figure, but estimates that there is not more than 
about 20 to 30 million roubles’ worth of it in the treasury. 
He considers the stories about vast stores of precious stones 
exaggerated. In Moscow, at any rate, a stone of 3 to 6 
carats fine is now a great rarity. If the government really 
had much jewelry in its possession, much of it would un- 
questionably have leaked out into the Moscow market, either 
through thefts by Communist officials or simply because the 
Soviet Government would have sold it in the open market 
outright, for it could be sold for foreign exchange in Mos- 
cow. As for disposing of the large stones of the crown 
jewels, the Bolsheviki are having great difficulty. 

Apart from the gold and jewelry, the new economic policy 
has been accompanied by the discovery of a great number 
of old stocks of merchandise. In many places these stocks 
were nationalized back in 1917 and 1918 and kept under 
guard ever since, and often the changing sentries did not 
even know what they were guarding in those stores, nor 
at whose orders they were posted there originally. During 
the period of the “Glavki” (i. e., centralized, bureaucratic 
Soviet departments of the various branches of trade and 
industry) the people “on the inside” of things quietly took 
advantage of these forgotten stores of merchandise for their 
own benefit, afraid to do such things on a very large scale; 
but as soon as the trusts began to be formed, resulting in 
the comparative security and impunity of “commercial” 
management, all these old stores were thrown open and 
began to be sold out, right and left, this time already on a 
perfectly “legal” basis. In Moscow one could now buy pre 
war cotton, silk, and woolen goods: and, of course, the re 
lease of all these stocks for the market at the inauguration 
of the new economic policy caused quite a revival of busi 
ness activity. But all these goods very quickly reached 
their ultimate consumer, so that today the effect of all 
these old stocks upon business revival has practically ceased. 


There are many other varying estimates of the stability 
of the Soviet régime. 
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A “PUSH” IS NEEDED 


This difference in the various estimates of the possible 
length of duration of the Soviet régime is occasioned by the 


different circumstances under which one is able to observe 
the working of the Soviet Government apparatus, all de- 
pending upon whether one watches it at the Soviet head- 


quarters itself or in real life. The seeming prosperity of 
the Soviet officials and smooth running of the bureaucratic 
machine probably create an illusion of the stability of the 
Bolshevist régime. Observers who have come under this 
spell are talking about three to five years’ duration for that 
régime. No sooner, however, do people step a little farther 
away from the official than they feel that the 
gulf between actual life and the Soviet authorities is so 
wide and deep that the whole machine is apt to come crash- 
ing to the ground any To have this machine 
tumble down, however, an impetus is needed. It may be 
only a slight push, but some kind of a push has to be given, 
for without it the machine may, perhaps, go on existing by 


sheer inertia for a comparatively long time. 


machine 


moment. 


Is there any chance for such a push to come from the 
ranks of the Communists themselves, or from those classes 
of society who prosper under the Bolshevist régime? 

The man who is doing some sort of business under the 
new economic policy is making some kind of profit. But 
has he any assurance that these profits will remain in his 
possession? An interesting story was told to me in this 
connection by one of my informants about the measures 
that have been evolved by the new economic policy traders 
and speculators for the safety of their possessions, since, in 
spite of all official decrees permitting the possession of cer- 
tain amounts of private property, there is absolutely no 
assurance that any agent of the State Political Administra- 
tion will not take it into his head to try to confiscate 
something. 

Here, for instance, is the so-called “Black Exchange,” 
curb market. Let us assume that you like to sell 50 pounds 
sterling. All transactions take place under the open sky. 
in the street. And the of the Cheka, or State 
Political Administration, are scurrying and sneaking back 
and forth right there, among these same buyers and sellers. 
Most of them are already known personally. And the 
agents, too, know the faces of the habitués of this curb 
market. It is probably on the basis of these observations 
that the Cheka agents afterwards make their raids and 
house searches among the frequenters of that market or 
exchange. In the market itself, however, such raids are 
now very rare. Why is that? Because of those measures 
of protection which life itself has taught these speculators. 
Supposing that you have found a buyer and agreed upon 
a price. You turn over to him right there your bank notes 
or check, whatever it be. He then goes with it to his mov- 
able hiding place for valuables and money, a few streets 
farther away. It is a highly ingenious arrangement, mak- 
ing it possible for the funds to be scattered in every direc- 
tion at the slightest sign of alarm on the curb market. The 
most that the Soviet agents could discover on searching 
such a speculator would be the amount of the individual 
transaction he had just gone to fetch from or to his secret 
safe-deposit place. 

Nevertheless, neither the new economic policy speculator 
nor any of those 1,500 to 2,000 directors or presidents of 


agents 
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trusts can feel secure in whatever they may be able to ac 
cumulate today; this because the Communist who has not 
yet succeeded in making his little pile is always on the 
lookout for a chance to grab something with the aid of his 
political “authority.” Besides, such a Communist may be 
anxious show off his loyalty to the 
Government by “fighting the speculators and grafters.” 


to ostensible Soviet 


Disaffection among the victims of this “zeal” may provide 
the little “push” mentioned before, as neither the benefi- 
ciaries of the new economic policy, popularly known as the 
“NEPmen” (from the three initial letters in the words “new 
economic policy”), nor the experts serving in Soviet enter 
prises can consider their position secure. 

As for the peasantry, the taxes in kind—i. e., 
tural products—were paid this year very promptly. Does 
this not indicate that the peasants are satisfied? No; for 
it was found that in many places these taxes were paid so 
accurately for the only purpose of getting rid of the authori 
at for the few and not to 
bothered by their demands. So, the tax 
regularly paid in the Ukraine; yet there is now famine in 
these same places, and the peasants are demanding relief 
from the authorities. he success of the tax collection was 
also increased by the steps taken by the local branches of 
the Supply Commissariat. So, for instance, they refused to 
permit the peasants to harvest their wheat until the tax had 
paid in full with which the 
peasants were thus compelled to thresh immediately and 
carry to the government Small that the 
peasants bringing their taxes had to stand in long lines, 
anxious to be done with the whole business as soon as pos- 
sible, for the unharvested wheat was already beginning to 


in agricul 


ties, least next months, be 


for instance, was 


been rye harvested earlier, 


stores. wonder 


shell. 
It is therefore possible that that 
given by, or at least find sympathizers among, the peasants. 


little “push” will be 


AFTER COMMUNISM—WHAT? 


As regards some kind of a nucleus about which a definite 
ideology of post-Communist reconstruction could begin to 
form, there seems to be none in evidence at this moment. 
With the detective machinery of State Political Administra 
tion as perfect as it is now, such a center would be ferreted 
out and put behind the bars very quickly. Still, fragments 
of such an ideology of reconstruction seem to be floating in 
the air everywhere. It may be regarded as definitely estab 
lished that the right of private property as the basis of any 
future régime is not only universally accepted in Russia, 
but is even being confirmed by the daily practice of present 
relationships. 

Thus, among those of the “NEPmen” who come from the 
old merchant class, honesty is the rule in their bargains, as 
it used to be in the old days. Most frequently bargains are 
made by word of mouth, and kept more scrupulously than 
all the lawyers and written contracts of the Western Euro 
pean countries can do. 

The newly rich “NEPmen,” on the other hand, are unre 
liable, and they are barred from the company of the former. 

Another hopeful aspect of this situation is the passionate 
desire of all classes for conditions under which they may 
be left to work in peace and quiet, and the opposition to 
protracted political turmoil and revolutions accompanied by 
acts of revenge. The people feel that such an atmosphere 
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would only further postpone the opportunity to start peace- 
ful work and would lead to a further pauperization of the 
cities. 

It does not seem likely that a 
Russia, or that a government will 
would start bloody vengeance reprisals. Of course, 
the possibility is by no that the 
régime collapses particularly hateful individual 
The gulf be- 


occur in 
that 


revolution will 


come into power 
and 
means excluded when 
Bolshevist 
Communists may be lynched here and there. 
tween the Bolshevist Government and the rest of Russia is 
wide, to be but not all the 


measured with the same yardstick by the population, for 


sure ; Communists are being 
those Communists who have not done any harm personally 
are distinguished from the 


be more and more intimate with the population and often 


rest. Such Communists get to 


resign from the party. Even if there should be such a thing 


us a massacre of Communists, it would be only a_ short 
outbreak. 

Still less likely is, therefore, the chance of any govern 
ment attempting a policy of monarchic restoration, an at 
tempt to alter the social relationships as now established 
among the non-Communist classes of the population, such, 
for attempt to the from 
the land of the former estates, or to displace the generals 
and officers of the Red army. This is why neither Wrangel 


nor any of the monarchists can hope for success in Russia 


instance, as an drive peasantry 


today. They are all regarded as a menace to the established 
order of things and as carriers of bloody reprisals. 

The officers of the Red army are unalterably opposed to 
the “White” movement and monarchism, which, for lack of 
a candidate to the throne within Russia itself, can come 
only from abréad. With such a monarch would also return 
the old generals who now surround But 
well as Wrangel’s officers, are regarded as competitors for 
posts of influence in the Red army, and are feared as car- 
and 


him. these, as 


riers of reprisals against all those generals officers 
who now serve in the Red army in the conviction that they 
have performed a patriotic duty by having helped Russia 
to restore an army and discipline, no matter what it be. 

As for the rank and file of the Red army, of course it is 
made up mostly of peasants, and they naturally do not feel 
disposed to give up again their land to the landlords, being 
afraid of the return of the former governor and police chief. 
Here is an interesting detail: 

Even today there are still preserved in many sections of 
the country lists of peasants who took part ip the dividing 
up of estates in 1917 and 1918. 
by the former managers of these estates, often at great risk 
to their life. 
are aware that such lists are in existence ; 
is not in the least changed, even if there is no such list for 


These lists were compiled 


The peasants who participated in those affairs 
and the situation 


a particular village on the spot, for every participant of 
those riots is living in the fear that list have 
There is no direct 


such a may 


been preserved somewhere. evidence to 
that the 


such lists preserved, nor even proof of the claim that they 


show Bolsheviki themselves are anxious to have 


exist everywhere. It seems, however, plausible and natural. 
The Bolsheviki are very clever agitators and they should 
know how to make excellent use of such a story, to inspire 
the peasantry with such a fear and thus make them choose 


the lesser evil of Bolshevism rather than the risk of a 


restoration of the landlords and reprisals. 
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At any rate, the Red army, rank and file, is in perfect 
accord which the officers in their desire to prevent a monar- 
chic restoration. 
Everything points to the fact that any change which will 


come about in Russia will have to be from within. 





THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 


The National Education Association of the United States 
has issued a call for a world conference on education, to 
be held in San Francisco, June 28 to July 6, 1923, in connec 
tion with the annual meeting of the association. The plans 
for the conference have been prepared by the association's 
Committee on Foreign Relations, headed by Dr. Augustus 
©. Thomas, which has been at work for more than a year 
on this important task. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THE CONFERENCE 


The objectives of the conference, as 
committee, are as follows: 


announced by the 


1. To promote friendship, justice, and good-will 
the nations of the earth. 

2. To bring about a world-wide tolerance of the rights 
and privileges of all nations, regardless of race or creed. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the value and the in 
herited gifts of nationality through centuries of develop- 
ment and progress. 

4. To secure more accurate and satisfying information 
and more adequate statements in the text-books used in the 
schools of the various countries. 

5. To foster a national comradeship and confidence which 
will produce a more sympathetic appreciation among all 
nations. 

6. To inculeate into the minds and hearts of the rising 
generation those spiritual values necessary to carry forward 
the principles emphasied in the Conference on Limitation 
of Armaments. 

7. Finally, throughout the world, in all schools, to em- 
phasize the essential unity of mankind upon the evils of war 
and upon the absolute necessity of universal peace. 


among 


In discussing the means proposed for accomplishing the 
foregoing objectives, the committee has offered the follow- 
ing suggestions: 


1. The teaching of international civics, which will ac 
quaint the rising generation with the various points of 
contact made necessary and facilitated by the modern means 
of communication and trade. 

2. By the organization of text-book material used in the 
schools, such as will give a more accurate visualization of 
the dominant traits, conditions, and ideals of the nations. 

3. Through the exchange of teachers and through scholar 
ships to students of foreign countries. 

4. By a program looking to universal education. 

5. Through an exchange of articles on education setting 
forth programs and methods used in the various countries 
and through an exchange of educational periodicals. 

6. The designation of a day to be observed by all, which 
may be known as “World Good-will Day,” upon whieh such 
programs may be given as will promote international 
friendship. 

All meetings of the National Education Association, in- 
cluding the sessions of the World Conference on Education 
and all subconferences, are open to the public. All who 
ean attend will be welcome. Inasmuch, however, as those 
who are to be designated as “delegates” should take with 
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them credentials which will satisfy the committee, it is 
desirable to quote the requirements governing delegates 
which have been made. These follow: 

1. Each nation should be represented by at least five 


delegates who shall participate in the deliberations of the 
conference. 

”. Each nation may send five advisory delegates to par 
ticipate in special conferences. 


3. Each educational organization of a national scope 
should send at least one representative, and if made up 


of branches or departments should have one delegate for 
each such branch or department. 

4. In choosing delegates it would be well to observe the 
educational divisions within the country, as elementary 
and secondary schools, teacher-training institutions, and 
colleges. 

5. Chief educational officers or ministers of education of 
all the countries are invited as official delegates to partici- 
pate in the conference. 

6. Organizations now interested in any phase of interna- 
tional education may secure representation by application 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

7. Exchange professors doing work in American colleges 
may be admitted to the conference upon application to the 
committee. 

Ss. Full announcement 
the National Education 


will be made in the final 


Association. 


program 
of 


THE PAN-PACIFIC CONFERENCE 
The forthcoming conference has aroused a great deal of 
among the educators of the Pacific region of the 
world, the Pan-Pacific to o- 
operate with the National Education Association. In fact, 
the Pan-Pacific Union, whose headquarters are located at 


interest 


and Union has undertaken 


Honolulu, is really a forerunner of the National Education 
Association in the work of making education a truly effec- 
tive force for international understanding. In August, 1921, 
the Union organized in Honolulu a Pan-Pacific Conference 
of Educators, at which a number of important recommenda- 


tious was made. The most important recommendations of 


the Pan-Pacific Conference were as follows: 


1. That there be incorporated in the educational programs 
of Pacific nations definite teaching inculeating the ideals of 
peace, and the desirability of the settlement of international 
disputes by means other than war. 

2. That scientific research into the cause of war should be 
promoted by governments and educational agencies. 

3. That a Pan-Pacific conference be held for the purpose 
of organizing a scientific survey of the population problem 
of the Pacific. 

4. That all possible educational agencies, and especially 
the subjects of history, civics, economics, and geography, 
be utilized to eliminate racial prejudice and antagonism, 
and to promote better understanding and = co-operation 
among the peoples of the Pacific. 

5. That the governments of Pacific peoples make adequate 
provision in their university systems for the scientific 
study of Pacific problems and for the dissemination of such 
knowledge among their respective communities. 

6. That the Pan-Pacific Union institute machinery for 
the purpose of acquiring a body of authoritative knowledge 
for the practical furtherance of those ideals of racial inter- 
knowledge, amity, and co-operation which are its main 
objectives. 

7. That the educational authorities of Pacific nations pro- 
vide facilities for the interchange of students and teachers, 
and that where such system has already been instituted it 
be further encouraged and developed. 

S. That the governments of Pacific nations be asked to 
promote the production of educational films showing the re- 
sources, industries, and general social conditions of their 
countries, and to provide adequate means for 


respective 
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prohibiting misrepresentation of other nations through the 
use of moving pictures. 


% That the Roman alphabet should be adopted in all 
Pacitic countries. 
10. That there should be instituted by the forthcoming 


World's Press Congress a Pan-Pacific branch, commissioned 
to promote, by the medium of the press, interracial under 


standing and co-operation throughout the Pacific 
11. That, inasmuch as the growing unity of the world 
must ultimately embody itself in some form of super 


national world-order endowed with effective powers to safe 
guard the peace of the world and the ideals of humanity, 
educational effort should be co-ordinated throughout all 
Pacific lands to make this great ideal a definite part of the 
national Consciousness. 


It is hoped by the organizers of the world conference that 


important results will be achieved, and that a way will be 
opened for furthering the creation of an international mind 


through the powerful instrumentality of the world’s schools. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


THe LeaGvr or NATIONS is evidently to have no part 
in the settlement of the problem between France and 
The proposal to lay the matter before that 
has defeated by the British Parliament. 
Robert Cecil has drawn the fire of Mr. Lloyd-George, 
who has said: “One, | think, of the most remarkable 
incidents was the way in which | should say the most 
intolerant champion of the League of Nations threw it 
over without any provocation, He had forcing 
his attentions upon the poor League for years. Sud- 


Germany. 


hody been 


been 


denly, in public, before every one, he cruelly abandoned 
it. It was brutal, He was a man had up 
himself for the part of the Savonarola of the League, 
and last night he doffed the somber garments of the 
preaching friar and attempted to join the gay throng 
on the Treasury Bench. It was a sad sight.” 


who pot 


Mrs. Lucia Ames MEAD, author of books 
and brochures dealing with international problems, has 
just started for a tour of southern schools and colleges 
to lecture on international relations and current inter- 
national questions. Mrs. Mead has in the last few 
months lectured in Virginia, Kentucky, New York, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island, as well as in her own 
She has given courses of lee- 


Various 


neighborhood of Boston. 
tures before the Citizenship Department of the Boston 
University this winter and also before the Gordon 
Bible College and other institutions of learning. 


The Dearn or Lorp Wearpate (Philip James 
Stanhope) was announced from his home, Weardale 
Manor, Brasted Chart, County of Kent, England, 


Lord Weardale was born in 1847, the young- 
est son of the fifth Earl Stanhope. In 1877 he married 
Alexandra, daughter of Count Cancrine of the 
Baltic provinces, widow of Count Tolstoy of Petrograd. 
He was trustee of the National Portrait Gallery and 
president of the Interparliamentary Union. 

The American Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union, under date of March 6, 1923, adopted the fol- 
lowing self-explanatory statement: 


March 1. 


von 
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The American Group of the Interparliamentary Union has 
just received notice of the death of Lord Weardale, presi- 
dent of the Interparliamentary Union from 1906 to 1922. 

Heartfelt appreciation of the unselfish devotion and the 
intelligent service of Lord Weardale to the interests of the 
Union compels us, members of the American Group, to do 
more than record the death of this royal gentleman. friend, 
and counselor; it leads us unanimously to express to his 
relatives, his wide circle of friends, including all members 
of the Union around the world, our 
common sympathy. 

(Signed) 


Interparliamentary 


Wirttiam B. McKIN~Lrey, 
President of the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union, 
THEODORE FE. Burton, 
ANDREW J. MONTAGUE, 
ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, Committec. 
Exec. Sec.. 
613 Colorado Building, Washington, ID. C. 


EcHors OF THE HYMN OF HATE reverberate ominously 
in the breasts of the alumni of Yale University. The 
most popular song at Yale for many generations has 
been its “Bright College Years.” But this famous old 


song has always been sung to the tune of “Die Wacht 


am Rhine.” There are no objections to the words, but 
the tune grates on the nerves of Yale men. The result 
is that a prize of $1,000 has been offered for a tune which 
will not “invite objections from graduates or under- 


graduates.” 





BOOK REVIEWS 


AMERICA. By Henry 
New York. Tp. 998 


STATES OF 
Co., 


UNITED 
Maemillan 


HISTORY OF THE 
William Elson. 
and index. 

This book, first appearing in 1904, is the third revised 
edition, bearing the date of January, 1928. It satisfies the 
demand for a one-volume history of our country, written 
with some completeness and with an interesting style. Cer- 
tain inaccuracies of analysis are illustrated by his statement 
that first among the framers of our Constitution stands 

Washington, and next to him we must place’ Franklin. 

The newly added pages covering our history following the 

war are propaganda of a biased sort worthier of a partisan 

newspaper than of a history. 

Tivining 

Mac 

Sb.5O. 


PROBLEMS OF Democracy. By Arthur 
President Emeritus of Yale University. 
Pp. 157 and index. 


EcoNoMI¢ 
Hadley, 
millan Company, New York. 

Here we have the lectures given at British universities 

in April and May, 1922, under the foundation of the Sir 
George Watson Chair of American History, Literature, and 
Institutions. This volume is the first full course of lectures 
under the Watson Chair Foundation. The lectures are the 
worthy work of this man, who for more than twenty years 
was the head of Yale University. The themes discussed 
are: democracies old and new, economic freedom, industrial 
combination, collective bargaining in politics, national ani- 
mosity, Class consciousness and public opinion. Since the 
outstanding need in world thinking is a clarification of the 
basic principles at the bottom of the successful State, this 
book may be truthfully said to be much needed. 


THe DAYs OF A MAN. 3v David Starr Jordan. World Book 
Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. Vol. I, 661 pages 
and appendices; Vol. II, 780 pages, appendices, and 
index. 

We have here a composite etching of an American life 
replete with interesting episodes, unusually wide and valu- 
able contacts, and with a high service withal. A Master of 


ADVOCATE 


OF PEACE March 


Science, a Doctor of Medicine, a Doctor of Philosophy, a 
Doctor of Laws—this teacher, author, naturalist. could not 
talk of himself without interest. Readers of the Apvocarr 
or PEACE will wish to know these volumes, not so much 
because Dr. Jordan has for many years been an Honorary 
Vice-President of the American Peace Society, as because 
of the man’s work in natural history, biology, education, 
and particularly in behalf of international enlightenment. 
The long list of his various publications constitutes a vivid 
testimony to his claim as a “minor prophet of democracy.” 
Dr. Jordan always writes with a pungent clarity, with an 
objective force peculiar to himself. A keen student of his 
world and of men, he never has been an imitator. These 
volumes are the expressions of an original soul molded by 
an unusual variety of original experiences. Nowhere is 
there a tiresome page throughout the 1,600. After read- 
ing the story, one feels that one has been in company 
not only with the President of Indiana University from 
1SS5 to 1891, the President of Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity from 1891 to 1913, Chancellor from 1913 to 1916, and 
how emeritus, but with a large mold of a man. One is 
sratified to realize not only that America can produce such 
men, but that America is permitted to profit by their ex- 
perience, 


Law. By Lawrence B, 
S24 pages, table of 


LEADING CASES ON INTERNATIONAL 
Evans. Chicago, Callaghan & Co. 
cases, and index to notes. 

This is a new edition of a standard text, the first one of 
which appeared in 1917. The student of international law 
will need this book because of its merit and because of the 
limited number of books of this character. With the 148 
cases here collected, of which 83 were decided in British 
courts and 65in American courts, there are something over a 
thousand qauses cited, Gases drawn from jurtsdictions in Amer- 
ica, Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Brazil, 
and Japan. The author’s informing explanatory passages 
are found in the notes accompanying the cases. The biblio- 
graphical references are sufficiently complete for the average 
student. The cases have been grouped in chapters the titles 
of which indicate clearly the nature of the work. By his 
citations the author aims to set forth the nature and au- 
thority of international law, jurisdiction of States, the pa- 
cific relations of States, the belligerent relations of States, 
and the rights and duties of neutrals. While the author aims 
to bear in mind that the normal relation of nations is one of 
peace, and that it is the law of pacific intercourse rather 
than of war which should chiefly hold our interest, an ex- 
aminaton of the text reveals some of the difficulties confront- 
ing one bent upon such a purpose. If he does scant justice 
to the services of the Supreme Court of the United States as 
an international tribunal, if he omits important cases per- 
tinent to the judicial settlement of controversies between 
States, if he seems to ignore America’s contribution to the 
theory of peace between States without recourse to arms, 
the author may properly excuse himself on the ground that 
any text of a single volume must be marked more by the 
things which it omits than by the matters which it includes. 
Since, however, the Supreme Court of the United States has 
shown with such conspicuous ability how, without the power 
to coerce States, an international court can promote peace 
between States, an international court can promote peace 
between States, it seems unfortunate that the author could 
not have included such a case as Kentucky versus Dennison, 
where Mr. Chief Justice Taney held: “But if the Governor 
of Ohio refuses to discharge this duty, there is no power 
delegated to the General Government, either through the 
Judicial Department or any other department, to use any 
coercive means to compel him.” Another case of major in- 
ternational importance was the case of the State of Rhode 
Island against the State of Massachusetts, heard before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1838, in which Mr. 
Justice Baldwin pointed out how political questions may 
become judicial. It would seem that the time is at hand 
when our texts on international law should include those 
outstanding cases so vitally related to the world’s search for 
an international peace of justice. The text before us could 
be made much more useful by the inclusion of an index 
covering the book as a whole. 
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